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PREFATORY NOTE. 




|N a series of books designed by the Publishers to 
furnish biographical reading of a thoroughly 
wholesome and instructive character, a collection 
of examples of some of the more Eminent Philanthropists, 
Patriots, and Reformers may not be thought out of place. 
The expression of benevolent and philanthropic feeling, as a 
power in modem society, is now more S)rstematically culti- 
vated and easier of expression than was the case when most of 
the characters under review lived and acted. Yet their motives 
and principles of action are as sound to-day as when they 
gave them such signal expression in their own lives; and 
the lesson to be learned from their unselfish devotion to 
what they accepted as their duty, remains the same, although 
the field for its exercise may be widely different 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 

[N the centre of Germany lie several mountain 
ranges ; some of them clothed with beautiful 
forests, such as the Thuringian hills, and others 
rich in lead, iron, copper, and silver mines, such as the Hartz 
mountains, whose grand peaks rise high among the clouds. 

Nearly four hundred years ago the little village of Mora was 
to be found in a sheltered nook among the Thuringian hills. 
It was composed, for the most part, of pleasant farmsteads ; 
and in one of these lived an old man named Heine Luther. 
On his death, he left the farm to his elder son. The family 
was broken up ; and Hans Luther, the younger son, went out 
with his wife Margaret into the world to seek his living. Hans 
had been always used to a life among the mountains, and he 
determined to make his new home in a mountainous land. So 
he became a miner, spending his days in the deep pits of the 
Hartz mountains, digging out the copper which lay there in 
rich veins ; and in the evening returning home with his fellow- 
labourers to the neighbouring town of Eisleben, where he 
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lived. There the little house was clean and neat, though it 
was very poorly furnished ; and his wife was ready to receive 
him when he came in tired with his hard work. 

By and by, in November 1483, their first baby was bom. 
The miner took a holiday next day and carried it to St Peter's 
Church in Eisleben, where it was baptized, and named Martin, 
in honour of the saint after whom the day happened to be 
called; for Hans and Margaret Luther, like a great many other 
people in Germany at that time, were Roman Catholics. 

While the child was still a baby, Hans Luther heard of 
better mining in the mountains six or seven miles away ; and 
he and his family removed to Mansfeld, a smaller town than 
Eisleben, but a very busy place. The scenery round the new 
home was varied. The craggy hills were partly covered with 
pine forests ; and the great pit mouths, surrounded with heaps 
of slag and rubbish, marked where the entrances to the rich, 
dark mines lay in which Hans Luther and his fellow-miners 
spent so much of their lives. 

As Martin grew older, he learned to help his mother in 
many little things. He toddled after her into the woods when 
she went to cut the faggots for their winter stock of firewood, 
and carried as many bundles as his little arms would hold. 
His parents were very poor, and often had diflficulty in pro- 
viding sufficient food and clothing; but, notwithstanding their 
poverty, they managed to let Martin go to school each day, as 
soon as he was old enough to do so. The school-house is still 
to be seen on the top of a hill near Mansfeld ; and early in the 
morning the neighbours used to see the miner carrying the 
little boy there in his arms, and calling for him again at night ; 
or sometimes a young man named Nicholas Euler, living in 
Mansfeld, who had become very fond of the child, took him 
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there instead. When Martin had reached middle age, and 
was occupied with many great interests and cares, he reminded 
Euler of the kind act, and gave him a book in memory of 
those long-passed days. 

Martin Luther had a hard life when he was young. Both 
by his parents and the schoolmaster the smallest fault was 
treated with very great severity. This was meant for the best, 
but, in reality, was not the wisest course. Hans and Margaret 
Luther had not discovered how much power there is in a 
loving word, and never fancied that anything but fear could 
keep their children in a right course. We shall not wonder at 
this when we remember what sort of a religious belief they 
held. The German people were at that time imder the power 
of the priests, who taught them that their sins, which caused 
God's anger, could only be atoned for by fasts and penances. 
They had no Bible in which they could read of the love of 
God, and of the gentle life and pity of Jesus Christ ; and thus 
we find the effect of the priests' teaching spread through their 
daily lives, and made them as hard and severe to their children 
as they believed God was to them. 

That was the kind of religious training, too, which Martin 
received in the village school. In addition, he learned the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments, the Latin 
grammar, arithmetic, and to sing church music He had no 
books to read telling of the travels and adventiures of brave 
men, or of the wonderful discoveries of astronomers ; and no 
histories and poems, such as children in the present days 
enjoy. The art of printing had only been discovered about 
fifty years before, and the few books then printed were very 
dear. 

Yet he was by no means unhappy. He loved his father and 
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mother and brothers and sisters ; and there is little room for 
unhappiness where there is plenty to do. Martin was always 
occupied, either in school or helping in some way to earn 
money for the family ; or else, in stray happy hours, at play 
with other Mansfeld boys in the fields or on the banks of the 
brook which flowed beside the town. His favourite com- 
panion was a boy named John Reinecke; and I have no 
doubt they had many merry games of play, leaping from bank 
to bank of the stream, or enjoyed sunny rambles on the hills 
which lay round the town. 

As he grew older, circumstances improved with the family. 
Hans Luther's wisdom in mining matters became known, and 
an easier work was found for him than toiling in the dark 
mines; and work, moreover, which brought him better pay. 
His honest character gained respect ; and though still a very 
poor man, his fellow-townsmen thought so highly of him that 
they made him one of their councillors. He had now more 
time to spend in his home and family, and he began to see 
that Martin was a very clever boy, working well at school ; and 
he resolved that he would give him the blessing of a good 
education, and make a scholar of him instead of a miner. 

Hans Luther had never had the chance himself of becoming 
learned, but he was a clever man, interested in all he heard ; 
and, partly also for Martin's sake, he rejoiced when the school- 
master and wiser men of the place were glad to meet together 
to talk in the honest town councillor's cottage. 

Stories were reaching Mansfeld from distant countries of the 
sayings and deeds of learned men, and of the books which the 
few printing-presses were sending forth into the world. From 
Italy news came of the artists and literary people who were 
meeting together in Florence and in Rome ; from England, of 
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the printing-press set up in the great abbey in London, where 
even a German book, translated into the English tongue, had 
been printed Other stories came to Mansfeld, too, which 
were often talked about in Hans Luther's house. It was said 
that many priests and monks were leading wicked lives, and 
that a great amount of evil-doing had crept into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Hans Luther had often, in the little farm 
among the Thuringian hills, heard his father tell the tale of 
how, when he was a young man, the German nation had been 
excited even to war by the news of the burning of the brave 
John Huss, who had spoken fearlessly against the sins of the 
Church of which he was a priest Hans knew some good 
priests ; but with these tales reaching his ears from the outside 
world, he had no love for the race of priests as a whole ; and 
his boy Martin, though he was to be a scholar, was not to be 
a priest He was to gain renown and a place for himself by 
studying law. 

So Martin's life passed in Mansfeld until he was fourteen 
years of age. Then, if he were really to be a scholar, it was 
time for him to learn more than the schoolmaster in that little 
town could teach him. 

Early one morning several people were standing at their 
cottage doors in Mansfeld, and waving their hands to two 
young travellers who were leaving the place with bundles over 
their shoulders. Boys shouted good-luck wishes after them; 
and old people thought of the temptations and cares of the 
world into which they were wandering forth, and wished them 
well The travellers were the two boys, Martin Luther and 
his fnend John Reinecke, setting off on foot for a journey of 
fifty miles to Magdeburg, a northern town where was a large 
school taught by the Franciscan monks. 
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You will believe these boys did not like leaving the homes 
in which they had lived all their short life. They were sorry 
to part from their old companions, and the tears chased one 
another down their cheeks as they walked on through the 
valley by the side of the brook where they had so often 
played. Their way then lay over the hills; and when they 
came out into the open fiat country on the farther side, it was 
like a new world to them. For two or three days they 
journeyed, begging a night's lodging and a little food as they 
went ; and at last, very wearied, entered the town of Magde- 
burg, which is built upon the Elbe. 

The boys had never before seen a larger town than Mans- 

feld. Here was a great change and many wonderful sights 

to be seen. We can fancy them entering the town, with their 

dusty, travel-worn clothes, and their bundles slung over their 

shoulders, looking about them at the new scenes on every 

hand. There, in the middle of the river Elbe, lay an island 

on which was a great castle for the defence of the city in 

time of war. Farther on was the cathedral ; and not far from 

it the archbishop's palace, whence, if they passed beneath its 

walls at the right hour, they might have heard the sound of 

trumpets making music as the great man sat at dinner withia 

Very possibly, before they reached the school they saw a sight 

which was a very common one in Magdeburg in those day$, — 

some monk in long, grey robe, with black hood upon his 

head, and a sack on his back, going from house to house 

begging food for the monastery in which he lived. To this 

monastery belonged the school to which the boys were going, 

and before many days had passed they had become used to 

the gloomy dresses of their new masters. 

Martin spent a year in Magdeburg. It was a very unhappy 
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year to him. In school he used to tremble with fear before 
the stem, severe monks ; and in his play-hours, he and other 
boys, as poor as himself, used to go from house to house in 
the town singing hymn^ and carols to gain food, when they 
could bear their hunger no longer. There was nothing 
unusual in this action ; all poor scholars in Germany used to 
live on what they gained in this manner; and often in the 
winter snow and bitter wind, the voices of the boys might 
be heard outside by some happy family collected round a 
blazing fire within. Poor Martin, rendered timid by the 
harsh treatment he received at school, used to suffer greatly 
when he obtained only harsh words from the people at whose 
doors he sang, and often shed tears when no one was observ- 
ing him. 

About Christmas time, one night Martin and a number of 
his school-fellows sang carols in this fashion from house to 
house. At last they reached a cottage a little distance out of 
the town. The peasant, who was really a kind-hearted man, 
came out with some food he had to give them, and called 
out in the darkness, 'Where are you, boys?' He had a gruff 
voice, and the frightened children ran away, believing blows or 
hard words awaited them ix^stead of food, and it was only 
after the peasant had called to them for some time that they 
gained courage to return. 

This was a very hard, sad life for the poor boy so far from 
home, and when his father and mother heard of his troubles, 
they determined to remove him to a school in the town of 
Eisenach, where some relatives lived, who, it was hoped, would 
care a little for him. 

Before he left Magdeburg, Martin happened to see a picture 
which made a great impression on his memory, and influenced 
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his actions, as you will see hereafter, when you have read more 
of the story of his life. It was a painting of a great ship, 
supposed to represent the Roman Catholic Church. In this 
ship sat the pope, cardinals, and bishops, in their grand 
dresses, while priests and monks in humbler attire rowed 
them all on their way to heaven. On all sides in the water 
round the ship were struggling people, some drowning, others 
seizing hold of ropes which the priests in pity threw to 
them. These struggling people were supposed to represent 
laymen, that is, all persons who held no office in the Church ; 
and the picture was intended to express the belief, so common 
in those days, that there could be no hope of forgiveness of 
sin or of reaching heaven, for any man, except by means of the 
prayers and intercessions of the priests. 

Martin's return to Mansfeld, which place he must pass 
through on his way to Eisenach, was a very different kind of 
journey from that which he had made to Magdeburg, though 
he passed over the same ground, and again travelled the fifty 
miles on foot This time he was full of joy, because he was 
leaving a place where he had been so wretched, and the year's 
absence from home made him wish much to see his friends 
agaia Tired as he must have been when he reached the 
entrance to the valley in which Mansfeld lies, I think he 
would quicken his steps to gain a sight of the school-house 
on the hill, and of the meadows where he had played so often 
with his school-fellows. There would be great rejoicing when 
he came to the cottage door; and we can fancy how the 
younger children, watching for him, would run in, calling 
loudly, * Martin is here ! ' and how the mother would come 
out quickly, and find him, even in the twelve months' absence, 
grown more tall and thin. There would be many things to 
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tell and hear, and old neighbours to see, who wished to have 
all the news from the fine town upon the Elbe. The school- 
master would have many questions to ask about the lessons 
Martin had learned, and the father would be rejoiced to hear 
of the progress he had made at school 

After a short stay at home, Martin set forth on his travels 
again. He had rather a longer journey before him than he 
had travelled before, and this one was also to be made on foot 
with his bundle on his back. There was a celebrated Latin 
school in Eisenach, and though the town was called the * nest 
of priests,' and perhaps Hans Luther on this account disliked 
it for his boy, yet it was on the whole the best place he could 
choose. Hans was still so poor a man that he could not 
provide his son with any money for his wants. Martin must 
trust to himself, and to the kindness of the people whose 
houses he came to on his way. So again he asked for food 
and lodging at the villages through which he passed, and often 
sang outside the cottage doors, and trembled lest hard words 
should be the only result 

To us, it would seem a great mistake for English boys to 
wander begging bread from house to house, or singing songs 
to gain a night's lodging as reward. We should say to such 
bo)rs: *You look strong, go and work for your living, and 
find some better way of going to school than by asking the 
charity of other people.' We may be very glad that our ways 
of life are so different from German customs so many years 
ago ; but we . must not blame Martin for doing what was 
considered then a right and honest thing to do. Many people 
were glad to help poor scholars on their way, and there were 
fewer opportunities in those days than we have now of giving 
assistance to the needy. 
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As he approached the end of his journey, Martin reached 
the Thuringian hills, among which his father had lived when 
a boy. There, right before him on a rocky steep rose the 
great Castle of Wartburg, overlooking the town of Eisenach, 
which lay in the valley below. Martin little thought, as he 
looked at the great castle towers and thick walls, that the 
time would come when he should be gazing as a prisoner 
from its windows on the hill where he was then standing. 

You will be sorry to hear that Martin's relatives in Eisenach 
were either too poor or too careless to give him any help; and 
the sad, hungry life he had led in Magdeburg began for him 
again. Sometimes he feared that he should have to give up all 
his hopes of being a learned man, and go back to Mansfeld 
to earn his living in the mines, as his father had done. It 
was hard work all day to study in the school, or sing in the 
church choirs, and in the evening to wander wearily singing 
again round the town for the chance of the help some kind- 
hearted listener might bestow. Yet there is no doubt this 
hard training did him good in the end. It strengthened his 
power of endiu-ance and his will in fighting against and con- 
quering difficulties. Long afterwards Martin Luther said, when 
speaking of his troubles as a boy : ' It is well for the young 
to learn to endure suffering and want, for such suffering doth 
do them no harm. It doth more harm for one to prosper 
without toil than it doth to endure suffering.' But the 
recollection also made him always very pitifiil to boys whp 
were in the same case as he had been; and when he had 
a home of his own, the poor scholars who sang at his door 
were never turned away unhelped, and more than one found a 
place in his family till the days of bis poverty and study were 
passed. 
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One day Martin and three or four other poor school-boys 
were singing in the streets of Eisenach. Their carols had 
been unnoticed at several houses where food was often given 
to them, and with heavy hearts they were turning along St 
.George Street back to the school agaia On their way they 
passed by the house 'of Ursula Sckweikard, a good widow^ 
who had frequently helped them. On this occasion she 
noticed their Sad faces, and inviting them in,*set food before 
th6 hungry boys. You must know that Martin's clear voice 
had often delighted her, for she loved music greatly. She 
had watched him as he sang among the choristers in the 
church, and had observed his quiet reverence, and the attem 
tive way in which he listened to the Latin prayiers of 
the priests, which perhaps he could not always under- 
stand. 

• This is a boy that deserves to be helped,' she probably 
said to herself; 'he is not idle as so many boys are. Perhaps 
God has sent him to my door that I may be the means of 
helping him.' The thought rested on her mind, and the end 
was that she took him into her home, and his troubles were at 
an end while he stayed at Eisenach. 

Perhaps the good woman was right when she thought thus. 
It is a true saying that * God uses us to help each other,' for 
the promptings to kind deeds which visit us are the whispers 
of His Spirit, and if obeyed, make us guardian angels to 
others, and ministers of God's will The chronicles, or old 
history of the town of Eisenach, speak of Ursula Schweikard's 
deed, and tell how, in caring for the poor scholar, she 
upheld the great future Reformer of the Church. Doubtless, 
in her old age, it gladdened her heart to know that the boy 
whom she had helped had become a noble and famous man ; 
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but the result made the kind act no greater. The story, 
like many other stories, may remind us that all our actions, 
whether great or small, are in our own control at the moment 
of performance only; but the consequences to which they 
lead the future will unfold, and these may be far greater 
in their good or evil influence than we dream of at the 
time. 

During the four years he stayed at Eisenach, Martin was 
very happy. All day he studied diligently; and now that 
his mind was at ease, and he had no anxious thoughts about 
gaining his daily bread, he surprised every one by his talent 
and the speedy progress he made. In the evenings he often 
played on the flute and sang to Ursula Schweikard. It is 
said that at this time he composed music to express the 
gratitude he felt to this kind foster-mother who had given him 
a home. He was a favourite with all his school-fellows, and 
liked by all the professors in the school ; but one of these, 
named John Trebonius, especially became his friend Martin's 
admiration for this man arose in a peculiar way. 

You must know that the learned men who lectured in the 
Eisenach schools had a habit of treating the poor scholars 
who listened to them in a rough and uncourteous manner. 
Trebonius, on the contrary, removed his hat and bowed to 
them when he entered the lecture-room. One day he was 
laughed at for this act of courtesy, and Martin heard him 
reply, that among these poor, lowly-bom youths, there were 
many who yet showed no sign of future greatness, but whom 
God would one day raise to useful and noble oflices. 
Trebonius, like a wise man, remembered the possibilities 
for greatness which are in every human being. Martin liked 
the thought It encouraged him to do and be his best when 
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he found great things were expected of him. Probably, years 
afterwards, that thought, given to him in the school-house 
at Eisenach, helped him to be patient with and hopeful for 
the idle monks and ignorant self-willed persons with whom 
he had to deal ; for to children and grown-up people alike, 
this world is but a school, and for the worst there is yet 
waiting in the future the promise of the angel he is destined to 
become. It was thus that John Trebonius first gained his 
influence over Martin, and the boy tried to become what the 
learned man hoped for him. So the years passed quickly by 
until he was eighteen years of age. 

Wlien that time came, the happy life in Ursula Schweikard's 
cottage, the evening music, and the intercourse with Trebonius 
and other Eisenach companions must end. Happy as Martin 
had been, he longed for something more than Eisenach could 
provide ; and study at a university was needful to fit him for 
his future work in the world. 

In the month of July 1501, he said good-bye to his friends, 
sang his last grateful song to Ursula Schweikard, and watched 
with her for the last time the setting of the sun at the end 
of the valley, and the evening light reddening the Wartburg 
towers, beneath which he had so often rambled on the 
hills. He left a good name behind him in Eisenach, and 
many good wishes followed him as he set out for the town 
of Erfurt, which his father arranged should be his next place 
of study. 

By this time Hans Luther's prospects had so far improved 

that he could afford to support his son through his university 

course. The news of Martin's success at Eisenach had filled 

his father and mother with happiness, and the one great hope 

of Hans Luther was to see his son Martin learned in the 
v. B 
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law and a famous man. Martin's great desire and aim was 
to carry out the expectation of his friends and prove his 
gratitude in this manner to Ursula Schweikard, who had done 
so much for him. 

The university at Erfurt was very celebrated, and contained 
more than one thousand students. In so large a company 
it was not difficult to find many associates with tastes similar 
to his own. There were hard workers there like himself, and 
others as fond of music as he, and these speedily became his 
companions. They used sometimes to gather together in 
Martin's room when the lectures for the day were over, and 
there they discussed what they had read or heard, and sang 
together, establishing musical parties which became cele- 
brated through the whole university. Martin Luther was the 
life of all these gatherings^ for his cleverness and cheerful 
social ways were much admired by all who knew him. But 
although he greatly enjoyed this pleasant companionship^ ha 
had other and still stronger tastes, which led him to spend 
most of his leisure time in the library of the university. 
Here he used to pull down one book after another, and read 
the author's name and glance at the contents, if he had time 
for nothing more. One day he was searching the library 
shelves in this manner, when he came upon a dusty volume 
hidden away in a dark comer. He pulled it out and looked 
at the title, and was amazed, on finding it was a Latin copy 
of the Bible, to see not only the fragments which he was used 
to hear read by the priests in church, but ever so much more, 
of the existence of which he had had no idea. Would you 
like to know what was the part over which he pored so 
earnestly that he forgot time and place and all other interests 
in the Latin sentences, which happily it was no difficulty to 
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him to read ? It was the story of the child Samuel, whom 
bis mother took to Eli the priest, that he might be given 
up as long as he lived to the service of the Lord in the 
temple. 

This story seemed a grand one to Martin. Such an occupar 
tion appeared to him a very noble one, and made him think 
after all what would his studies, and his music, and the 
learned, perhaps famous, career he was preparing himself for, 
end in? *If God would but give me such a book as this 
for my Ownl* he thought; and he returned to the library 
again and again, to pull the Bible from the dark hiding-place 
and read more and more. Perhaps you will wonder that, in 
addition to his many hours of close study, he found time for 
reading in the library and for musical parties with his friends. 
The secret was, he never wasted a moment Every morning 
he began the day with prayer \ and to pray well, he used to 
say, was the better half of study. Then the well-used minutes 
mounted up to well-used hours, and the day's work was worth 
looking back upoa 

When he had been two years at Erfurt, Martin took his 
first degree. After that honour was gained, he fell danger- 
ously ill Perhaps he had allowed himself too little rest at 
n^ht, or perhaps the almost constant daily life of study that 
he had led for a few months before the degree was taken 
had been too much for him. However it might be, his 
Mends feared for his life, and came to see him, as they 
believed) for the last time, while Martin himself had no 
expectation of recovery. A good old priest, who had taken 
great interest in him ever since he had come to the university, 
often sat beside his bed. ' I shall be summoned hence soon,' 
said Martin to him one day. But the old man shook his 
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head. He believed a useful life in this world was in store 
for the youth, and replied: 'Fear not, take courage, you 
will not die this time. Our God will yet make you the 
instrument of comfort to many others. For God lays His 
cross on those whom He loves, and those who bear it patiently 
gain much wisdom.' 

The priest was not mistaken. Martin recovered and entered 
upon his studies again. He was working for a still higher 
degree, that of Doctor of Philosophy, and when he gained 
it a grand festival was held in his honour, and a torchlight 
procession took place through the streets of Erfurt We may 
be sure there was great joy in the miner's cottage at Mansfdd 
and among Martin's friends at Eisenach when they heard 
the news. Ursula Schweikard's loving heart rejoiced over 
her adopted son, and Trebonius' faith increased in the future 
possibilities of the poor scholars under his care. Martin now 
began, according to his father's desire, to turn his attention 
specially to the study of the law; but he was no longer 
what he had been before his illness. The belief in some 
special calling was impressed on his mind ; he did not feel 
satisfied with his life at college, however beloved and honoured 
he might be ; and though he did not know the direction in 
which they led, the words of the old priest and the story 
of Samuel seemed alike to suggest to him a different course 
of life. 

One evening his college friends met together, at his invita- 
tion, in Martin Luther's rooms. They sang together and held 
arguments and discussions, and, as usual, Martin's art and 
talent charmed every one ; and the sweet sounds of the flute 
floated through the quiet night air, tempting the passers-by to 
stand and listen to its tones. WJien the enjoyment was at its 
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height, Martin astonished the assembly by solemnly taking 
leave of them for ever. * You see me to-day,' he said ; * after 
this you will see me no more.' Then he told them his deter- 
mination to give up the honour and degrees he had gained, all 
his prospects of worldly success in the future, and to enter the 
, Augustine monastery in Erfurt that very night as a monk. In 
vain his friends argued with him and implored him to recon- 
sider the step. The deed which seemed so sudden to them 
had been in his thoughts for months past Before the sun 
rose, Luther was within the thick convent walls. His college- 
gown and the ring he had received with his doctor's degree he 
sent, with a farewell letter, to his parents ; and allowing him- 
self two Latin books only of all that he possessed, he entered 
on his new life. 

In reality it was no sudden impulse that drove Martin 
Luther from his active career in the university to the seclusion 
of the monastery. Probably, if his friends had known this, 
they would not have vainly tried to recall him by their letters, 
or to gain admittance to his convent cell. The fact was, that 
for many months past, while he had been studying so hard to 
become wise, he had been longing still more to become holy. 
The thought of the young Samuel serving God in the temple 
never left him, and it still seemed to him an example of the 
life he ought to lead. 

While he had been thus uneasy in mind, and full of fear lest 
he should be displeasing God by continuing in this course, so 
pleasant to himself and so full of the interests and rich with 
the approval of the world, two or three events happened which 
led him to think earnestly of the uncertainty of life and of the 
need to serve and please God on earth while there was yet 
time. One of these events was the sudden death of a student 
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in the university with whom he was intimate. In the midst 
of life and health this young man, whose name was Alexius, 
had been killed in a fit of anger by some one whom he had 
offended Not long afterwards a terrible epidemic broke out 
in Erfurt Nimibers of people died ; and Martin, leaving the 
city for a time at the request of his friends, was overtaken by a 
thunderstorm on his way home to Mansfeld, and a flash of 
lightning, narrowly missing him, struck the ground at his 
feet. 

Martin called on the saints to help him. * Death is so 
near me,' he thought, * and yet I delay to serve God while I 
can!' From that moment he vowed to enter a monastery j 
and within a very short time he had called together his friends 
in the university, and taken leave of them as you have heard. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to us that Martin Luther 
should have fancied that, in order to serve God, he must 
leave his daily life, and the work which each day clearly 
brought him, to seek for himself fresh scenes and other duties , 
which had not been given him to do. To understand his act 
we must place ourselves in his positioa We must remember 
the ideas then common in the world, which he had been 
trained to believe. People had no thought, in those days, of 
the loving heavenly Father, who hears the whispered prayers 
of a little child, and who finds the unselfish acts of our daily 
lives the richest service we caA pay to Him. Far from this, 
God was looked upon as an angry Judge,' who was to be 
appeased by the prayers and offerings of the monks and 
priests, or by the penances and pilgrimages performed at their 
command. Anxious for peace and pardon, and a happy Hfe 
beyond the grave, people crowded to the convents and the 
priests with offerings of money and gifts, that in exchange 
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they might gain their intercession for sins they had committed, 
be relieved from the penances which were too heavy to be 
borne, and be permitted to kiss tlie relics of the saints. So it 
was that the priests and monks came between God and men. 
There was a vast gulf between the Church and the world ; and 
it was thought a religious life was only led by those who, 
holding some office in the Church, gave themselves up to the 
performance of all the rites and ceremonies she commanded to 
be observed. 

It was no wonder that Luther, with his earnest longing for a 
holy life, should be unwilling to trust to the intercessions of 
other men, and should determine to serve God himself in 
what he believed to be the most acceptable way. 

Poor old Hans Luther, in his cottage at Mansfeld, was for a 
time almost broken-hearted by the news. He wrote angry, 
indignant letters to his son, and refused to listen to his wife 
and friends when they begged him to be willing to give up his 
greatest treasure to the Lord. Hans did not believe the Lord 
asked such a gift. He had seen too much of the wickedness 
of many of the monks to think that his son could really lead a 
spiritual and holy life with them. He would fall into wicked 
ways instead, he declared; and besides, there was the bitter 
disappointment of all his hopes for Martin's future career. 

It grieved Martin greatly to be the cause of so much 
trouble, but it made no difference in his belief as to the right 
course for him to pursue ; and this part of his story gives a 
great example to us in the smaller affairs of our daily lives. 
How often we see before us some duty to be done, or some 
evil habit to be given up, and we are inclined to hesitate and 
delay, and think there will be time enough by and by for the 
right act, or that the habit is of small importance while we are 
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young. Meanwhile, time passes, and we forget; neglected 
opportunities multiply, and bad habits weave themselves more 
firmly into our character, and we prepare sad memories for 
ourselves in future time. Martin Luther believed his pleasant, 
honoured life in the university was wrong; and at once he 
gave up, when he had clearly come to this dedsion, all his 
present joys, and, as it then seemed, all his future hopes and 
prospects. 

A hard life awaited him in the convent. Like every other 
novice, he must sweep the church, clean the cells, and open 
and shut the gates ; and when a month had passed, and the 
excitement about him had died away in the town, he was 
obliged to wander with his bread-bag through the streets and 
beg alms for the monastery from door to door. He found a 
Bible in the convent, fastened to a desk by a chain; and in his 
leisure time he forsook the society of his fellow-monks to read 
it, or shut himself in his gloonay cell to study Greek and 
Hebrew, that he might be better able to understand its mean- 
ing by reading it in the original languages in which it was 
written. 

I think he must have often missed the flute-playing, and the 
part-songs and happy meetings with his college friends ; but he 
never allowed himself to dwell on these past delights. The 
earnestness which he had thrown into his school and college 
life he now brought to bear upon his duties as a monk; and 
no work seemed too poor or mean for him, and no weariness 
prevented him from seizing every chance moment for study, to 
the neglect of food and sleep. For weeks together he used 
to pray or read in his cell, till the grey dawn, stealing in, 
summoned him to his hard tasks; and often a little bread 
was his oi>}y support during the day. Hoping to gain holiness 
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by such means, he made daily confessions, repeated long 
Latin prayers, fasted, and performed painful penances, and 
found no task too hard if by its means he might hope to 
become a saint. 

The young monk became worn and thin. His strength 
failed. He crept about the convent ; and, in his sadness and 
silence, no one would have recognised him for the prosperous 
young Doctor of Philosophy of whom the University of Erfurt 
had been so proud. He had entered upon a so-called 
'religious life,' and yet even within the walls of the holy 
convent he had not found peace. 

By this time he had discovered that monks were not always 
saints. They did not always lead a spiritual life; and he 
noticed that their neglected prayers were sometimes said for 
them by those to whom they paid a certain sum of money for 
the act There was too often a love of good living and idle- 
ness among them; and you may guess from this that they were 
not all longing, as Luther longed, to serve God with all their 
hearts. He himself, notwithstanding all his fasts and penances, 
was not at peace. In the solitude of his cell he used to fight 
against wrong thoughts and wishes ; and many fancied as well 
as real sins oppressed him every day. In this religion, made 
up of rites and ceremonies, numbers of trifling rules were laid 
down to be obeyed. It was impossible to bear them all in 
mind; and yet, according to the decree of the Roman Catholic 
Church, each omission was a sin. In his daily confession to 
the priest, memory could not always recall such omissions; 
and yet one forgotten sin unconfessed, it was declared, 
rendered the forgiveness granted by the priest of no value, 
and prayer useless. 

To Martin Luther's tender conscience this burden was too 
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heavy to be borne. He must believe the decrees of the 
Church, and penance and fasting seemed powerless to lessen 
the feeling of his sinfulness or to bring him nearer to peace 
with God. At length, worn out with perplexity and grief, he 
locked himself into his cell, and for many days and nights 
permitted no one to gain admittance to him. When the door 
was broken open by those anxious for his safety, he was 
found lying insensible on the groimd. Perhaps the poor 
monk, waking to life again, thought the angels were about him 
in his dreary cell; for the young choristers of the convent, 
knowing his love of music, had gathered round him as he lay 
upon the cold stone floor, and were singing hymns to call him 
back to earth. 

This monastic life was plamly not the religious life he 
longed to lead. But was it all a mistake, and could he trust 
the inward voice no more, if it seemed again to call him to 
make some great change in his life? In ancient times the 
Israelites' path led through the desert to reach the promised 
land For Martin Luther, the monastic life was an expe* 
rience through which God was leading him to find the real life 
he was designed to lead. He saw, in later years, how the 
seclusion and quiet of his cell had awakened in him needfid 
qualities of mind, which, as a famous doctor in the university, 
he could never have acquired; and often, when recalling the 
disappointments and griefs which he passed through in the 
convent, he saw that God had led him to become a monk, 
that, being taught by experience, he might be able to preach 
and write against all the evils of such a life. 

Help came to lead him out of his perplexities. John 
Staupitz, the vicar-general, or inspector of all convents of the 
Augustine order in Germany, came to Erfurt to inquire into 
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the state of the monks in that city. Although a young man, 
he had had much experience of monastic life, and the wicked- 
ness and idleness which he often discovered in different 
convents grieved him deeply. He had learned from his own 
experience to enter into the disappointments and perplexities 
of those who in earnest were seeking, like Martin Luther, 
after a holy life. 

Staupitz had become aware of errors in the Roman Catholic 
^th, and though he never attempted to reform it, he always 
tried to lead the young monks under his care to a knowledge 
of the wider and more spiritual views that had given comfort 
to himsel£ So it was that, when he first saw the worn and 
sorrowful young monk, and was told the story of his life, his 
heart warmed to him ; and by degrees, in the quiet convent 
cloisters, he gained from him- a confession of his difficulties 
and doubts. 

You may think how changed life seemed to Luther, when 
he gradually learned from this new friend to believe that 
holiness depended on his state of heart, and not on the 
observance of all the trifling rules and rites which burdened 
his conscience every hour. Such rules, Staupitz told him, 
were only aids to a good life, not the life itself; and Luther 
began to trust the love and mercy of God, and to think he 
could perhaps serve and please Him in better ways than by 
trying to purdiase forgiveness and a right to heaven by strict 
obedience to the rules of convent life. 

Besides this, Staupitz was a wise man, and knew thiat our 
real happiness and goodness depend upon our leading the life 
God means us to lead We have no fear or doubt of Him 
if we are trying to love and help other people; and even a 
child knows how he can- drive gloom avjaj \s^ «l VixA ^rX. «cw\ 
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useful deed. Martin Luther, in his cell, was fighting against 
fears which would have fled before a loving life ; and his new 
friend saw he was wasting the time and talents God had 
given him. 

'You must give up this convent life/ he said to Luther, 
'and become a priest, that you may preach to and help other 
people, and forget yourself in working for them.* The young 
monk would have agreed to almost any proposal from him, so 
great was his faith in his advice ; and when John Staupitz left 
the convent, he gave him the treasure he had longed for 
most, a copy of the Bible, and a new life of hope and work 
began for Luther. You will easily believe he did not shrink 
from any of the hard study that was considered needful to fit 
him to become a priest. The study of the Bible was. always a 
delight to him ; but that was not encouraged in the convent. 
Most of his time he had to devote to reading the writings of 
the 'Schoolmen,* — learned men whose books were full of 
arguments on difHcult but unimportant questions of belief, and 
of strict rules for the observance of all the ceremonial religion 
of which a priest's life was so full. 

Reading thus continually of the holiness and safety which 
the Schoolmen supposed to spring for the priest from such a 
life, it was not easy always to bear in mind the comfort of the 
new thoughts which Staupitz had given to him. 

In the year 1507, Luther's course of study was ended, and 
he was to be ordained a priest It was very natural that he 
should often think at that time of his home, and should long 
for the sympathy of his old friends. With these feelings he 
wrote to his father, begging him to come to Erfurt, to be with 
him at his ordination, and leaving it to him to choose the 
time most convenient to himself. Hans Luther's anger had 
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lessened as time had passed, and the recent death of two of 
his children made him long to see Martin, whom he dearly 
loved, again. Perhaps, too, some stories of his son's life in the 
convent might have reached him, proving that he was far 
from following an idle or wicked example. Hans agreed to 
the proposal; and on a bright Sunday in May 1507 the old 
miner rode up to the convent gate, with twenty attendants, 
and a present in his hand, to do his son all the honour in his 
power. *God grant it may all be for the best,* said he at 
supper, when the day was over, and his son really a priest 
Hans had not yet quite ceased to grieve over the lost honour 
which would have resulted from the forsaken course of life. 
But there was no help for it now \ and, leaving to the future 
to prove if the choice of a priest's life had been a wise choice, 
Hans and his twenty attendants rode home again. 

No doubt the loving mother in her cottage at Mansfeld 
was waiting anxiously for news of her son ; and when the little 
procession rode back into the quiet town, she met her husband 
jo)rfully, and had much to ask and hear. 

No extraordinary work of usefulness opened out at once to 
the new priest, to prove his chosen life was right The 
vicar-general, anxious to give him some practical work, sent 
him sometimes into the country places to preach to the 
ignorant peasants. On these journeys Luther used to meet 
with other priests bound on the same mis^on ; and was often 
shocked by the want of reverence with which they spoke of 
sacred things, and by the way in which they deceived the 
people in religious matters, and traded on the fears they had 
aroused. Day after day, with the exception of this occasional 
work, he lived in the convent, and God seemed to have no 
special need for him in the Church. But all this time he was 
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learning a lesson which every one must learn, that only God 
can tell the best life for each of us to lead 

In England, not many years after Luther died in Germany,^ 
the poet Milton was bom. When a young man, he had great 
power in the government of the country ; perhaps more than 
any one else possessed, except Oliver Cromwell, who vras 
ruling at the time. In the midst of his activity Milton 
became blind, and for some time it seemed as though all 
chance of a useful life had gone. But this was only for a 
time. Do you know what happened ? Removed in this way 
from the active life he had loved so well, God filled his soul 
with beautiful thoughts, and he wrote grand poems, which 
would never have enriched the world if he had chosen his own 
path in life for himself 

One of Milton's most beautiful sayings, drawn from his own 
experience, was, * They also serve who only stand and wait ! ' 
So, too, when Martin Luther waited in the convent for the 
work for which he had given up so much, and which seemed 
so long in coming, he spent no idle time. Doubtless his 
patience, and earnest, religious spirit, had a great, though it 
might be unseen, influence on his fellow-monks; and he 
himself was gaining in his retired life a store of strength and 
wisdom for future use. When the right time came, God sent 
His work to him as He sent it to the patient blind man in 
England 

One dayi about twelve months after he had become a 
priest, a message came to Luther from Frederick the Wise, 
the Elector or Prince of Saxony. This message caused great 
excitement in the convent when it was known that it con- 
tained a summons to Luther to leave Erfurt at once, and 
travel to the town of Wittemberg on the river Elbe, more than 
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one hundred miles away. Here a post as professor in the 
university awaited him, and a cell in the Augustine monastery 
in the town. 

Obedience to his superiors was one of the first duties of a 
monk. The vicar-general, who had suggested the scheme to 
the Elector, expressed his desire that the post should be 
accepted. Accordingly, Luther set forth at once, without 
even taking time to announce the change to his friends. 

His way led him over broad plains, and by the windings 
of the river Elbe, until Wittemberg appeared in the distance, 
with low sand-hills lying to the north, and to the south a vast 
heath, through which the river wound its course, marked by 
the low willows that fringed its banks. Wittemberg was a 
great contrast to the town of Erfurt which Luther had just 
left With the exception of the university, a poor building, 
and the large Church of St Ursula, the town was only a small 
collection of mean houses, deserving rather the name of a 
hamlet than a town. The small palace where the Elector 
sometimes lived was at a little distance in the country. 

Luther's business in the university was to lecture on the. 
writings of the Schoolmen, with which he had become so 
familiar in the convent at Erfurt. It was not work suited to 
him. As you know, he shrank from the unspiritual teach- 
ings of these books, and it was a hard task to spend his days 
in imparting to the people that which gave no kind of satis- 
fection to himself. But he was following no path of his own 
choice, and once more he found that where he walked in 
feith, he was being led by Providence. Within a year, having 
been earnest and thorough in his post, reaping all the harvest 
he could from such a barren field of thought, a more fitting 
occupation was given to him ; for Staupitz advised tK^ l^l^^^\ 
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to make him lecturer on the Bible to the students in the 
university. 

This was work to his heart's desire, and when, every day 
at one o'clock, he met his class, it was a welcome time both 
to the teacher and the taught. He had no longer to explain 
the Schoolmen's arguments on ancient creeds or meaningless 
rules ; he spoke to his hearers on what touched his life and 
theirs, and drew lessons from the Bible such as had never 
entered their thoughts before, for it was yet a book little 
known or read. Students flocked to his lecture-room, and 
professors followed them, and Luther's power and energy 
increased each day. 

Perhaps his success gladdened his distant friends, who 
must have been watching for all the news they could gain 
of him. Although we hear nothing of them in his life at 
this time, I am sure he had not forgotten the wise lessons of 
Trebonius, or his happy home in Ursula Schweikard's house. 
He must often have thought, too, of his old school-fellow, 
John Reinecke, and have wondered if their divided paths 
in life would meet again. At this time Luther always had 
the support and encouragement of one firm friend. This was 
the Vicar - General Staupitz, who was in perfect sympathy 
with Luther's thoughts, and shared his distaste for a great 
part of the beliefs generally held. 

Perhaps the vicar-general would have been a finer man, H 
like Luther, he had tried to teach the purer faith he held. 
But we must bear in mind, when comparing them, the differ- 
ence in their forms of character. Staupitz was a gentle, 
sensitive man, shrinking from contest and dispute, while 
earnest and honest at heart Martin Luther was braver and 
more fearless. He had passed through struggles and suffer- 
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ings, and this discipline had made him strong and enduring. 
Staupitz could sympathize with and help the troubled souls 
that asked his aid; but he could not reform a Church, or 
preach a new religion to a crowd. One thing we must remem- 
ber, that he strengthened Luther for his work. Only to a few 
does God send a great mission ; but to all of us He gives the 
power of sympathy, and to all of us He sends opportunities to 
uphold and encourage those who can be more useful than our- 
selves. Staupitz always used these opportunities, and Luther 
owed very much to the help and counsel of this faithful friend. 
Within the convent walls lay an old grassy garden, where 
the monks used to wander at their will, and read their missals 
as they paced the winding walks. One afternoon Luther sat 
there with the vicar-general, under the shade of a pear-tree, 
talking to him of the work which was so dear to him. Staupitz 
listened and sympathized; and at length, as was sometimes 
his wont, pointed out a new way of usefulness to Luther, and 
told him his present work, though good, was only a part of 
that which lay in his power. * You must preach to the people,' 
he said, *and tell them more about the Bible, that is so new 
a book to them, than you are able to do in your lecture hour. 
Call them together and tell them of the love of God, and of 
the faith by which the just may live, and which is better than 
all penances and numbered beads.' This was the kind of 
argument he used; but to Luther, who had till then only 
preached to a few ignorant peasants, the idea was new and 
unwelcome. It seemed to him a comparatively easy thing 
to lecture on the Bible to those whom he was appointed 
to teach ; but it was another thing to speak unasked on reli- 
gious matters, and perhaps to destroy belief in the love of 

which his hearers had grown up. 
V. c 
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'This is no trifling thing you ask of me,' he answered, *to 
appear in the place of God before the people, and preach to 
them.' For a long time all the vicar's arguments were un- 
availing. ' You will kill me, Dr. Staupitz,' he said at length ; 

* I cannot live under it for three months.' * Very well,' replied 
the vicar; * nevertheless in God's name go on! Our Lord 
God hath many great things to do. He bath need of helpers 
in heaven as well as on earth.' 

The sunshine flickered through the pear-tree branches on 
the ground, and the summer wind played softly on the young 
priest's head as he sat and thought Everything about him 
looked bright and hopeful, and other influences besides those 
of the beautiful outside world were acting on him. The 
earnestness of his friend, and the whispers of his conscience, 
bidding him neglect no chance to do God's work, were moving 
his soul, and he agreed to Dr. Staupitz' wish. 

In a little old wooden chapel belonging to the monastery, 
standing on rough-hewn planks with a ruined roof above him, . 
and a few monks for his hearers, Luther preached his first 
sermon. Filled with earnestness, he forgot his former fears. 

* I thought the people only so many blocks before me, and I 
spoke out the words of my God,' he said afterwards. No one 
wondered that next time he preached the wooden chapel would 
not hold the crowd, or thought it strange to see him preaching 
in the parish church, while the disappointed people turned 
away from the doors because the building was still too small 
A wise professor, called ' the light of the world,' came to hear 
him from a distance. 

•This monk will put all the doctors to shame; he will bring 
in a new doctrine and reform the Church,' said the professor 
as he came away. 
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It was in reality no new doctrine that Luther taught, though 
it seemed so to the people who had been led by the priests. 
In the quiet Erfurt cloisters, where Staupitz had given him 
fresh hope, the forgotten meaning of words spoken by our 
Lord in Palestine, so many centuries ago, dawned on the 
anxious monk. In Martin Luther's heart, the thoughts once 
given, strengthened ; and he taught his hearers that a religious 
spirit made a religious man, and not the performance of 
penances and ofierings of gifts, or payments for the prayers of 
other men. He told the people of the Saviour's holy life 
and death, and of the heavenly love which asks no penances 
or life of fear from men, but a loving trust and a holy soul 
within. 

This was the nature of the faith into which Luther had won 
fais way. Of course there were special points of doctrine, 
such as always spring from a man's style of mind, or educa- 
tion, or surroundings, with all of which, perhaps, we might not 
all agree. In this book, however, we have nothing to do with 
special creeds. The beauty of a life does not depend upon 
them ; and the lessons Martin Luther's story teaches us arise 
from the loving faith which filled his soul, and could not fail 
to influence his deeds. 

Now it happened at this time that a dispute arose in the 
Augustine convents in Germany, which could only be decided 
by an appeal to the pope. The eloquent preacher in Wittem- 
beig seemed the most suitable man for this mission, and he 
was accordingly sent on the distant journey to Rome. 
Although he might regret the interruption to his work in 
Wittemberg, he was filled with joyful expectation of all that 
awaited him in his visit Rome was a holy city to a Roman 
Catholic, and all that was most sacred in his faith centred 
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there. It was the dwelling-place of the pope, the head of the 
whole Church, and it was the burial-place of many mart3n's and 
saints. If there were evils in the lives of monks and priests in 
Germany, and if the religion taught there did not satisfy his 
wants, Luther believed that in Rome all would be different, 
and there the Roman Catholic faith would prove to be all that 
he required. With these hopes he travelled to the Alps, and, 
crossing the snowy passes, came in sight of the wide plains 
and shining lakes of Italy. 

Passing through Lombardy, he rested at a convent not far 
from the town of Milan. Filled with the thought of the 
unselfish life of the Son of man, who had not where to lay His 
head, and with the belief that a true and faithful monk would 
seek to follow His example, Luther was shocked to find 
this monastery built of marble, containing beautifully furnished 
rooms, while the monks who inhabited it wore rich dresses, 
and feasted sumptuously every day. Continuing his journey, 
he visited one convent afler another, and found similar 
luxuries in each. He had met with selfishness and an idle 
spirit in many monks at home, but never before had he 
known whole convents given up thus to ease and pleasure- 
seeking. His own convent in Wittemberg was a great contrast 
to such as these, with its poor cells and life of toil; and 
Luther could not conceal his disapproval, and spoke the 
rebuke his conscience prompted him to make. Perhaps 
those whom he blamed felt his words were just However 
this might be, they were very angry, and, refusing to listen to 
his reproaches, drove him away with threatenings and abuse. 
It is said that the revengeful monks mixed poison in his 
fpod, for as he went on his way through Italy, he fell 
dangerously ilL 
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For many days he lay expecting death, disappointed at 
heart by all that he had seen, and suffering greatly from the 
effect of the burning sun and the pestilent night air of that 
part of Italy. Before he had properly recovered, he set forth 
on his journey again. His hopes rose as he came in sight 
of Rome, and he fell on his knees when his eyes rested on 
the foremost buildings and the unfinished towers of St. Peter's 
Church, which lay beyond. He held mass as soon as he 
entered the city, and before long, every holy place and sacred 
relic which pilgrims flocked to see had been visited by him. 

There is no need to tell much about Luther's stay in Rome» 
He was there a fortnight, and gradually in that time his hopes 
faded and disappointments took their place. The priests 
hurried over the masses that they held, and made light in 
private of all that in public they professed to hold sacred 
Nor was this irreligion confined to the priests. Bishops and 
prelates, with whom, in honour of his mission, he wai? asked 
to dine, shocked him no less ; and all Rome was filled with 
memories of the wickedness of popes, who, he till then had 
believed, could do no sin. The * relics ' which he visited, and 
for the sight of which money was poured by the pilgrims into 
the coffers of the Church, he discovered to be no relics at 
all, but new proofs of the deception of the priests. Still, 
longing to be faithful to the commands of the Church, one 
day with other pilgrims he began to ascend on his knees the 
high steps to the altar in St Peter's Church, for which deed 
forgiveness of past sins was granted. As he toiled upwards, 
like a voice from heaven the words of St. Paul came to his 
remembrance : * The just shall live by faith ; * and he rose 
up and went on his way, convinced that no pope's command 
could make such an act an atonement for even one evil deed. 
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When his mission to Rome was ended, he turned back 
again to Germany. What should he do? The Roman 
Catholic Church was no longer the true Church for him ; and 
the pope's commands, when contrary to the dictates of his own 
conscience and the Bible words he now knew so well, could 
be no more to him than those of any other man. For the 
future, nothing could come between -his own soul and God 
This truth which he had found for himself he must now teach 
to all the world. 

Luther did not say much to any one on his return to 
Wittemberg of his disappointment, or his diminished faith 
ih the Roman Catholic religioa The way had opened 
gradually for him in his life so far, and he was not anxious to 
open out hurriedly any new path for himself. Soon afterward, 
the Elector and his friend the vicar-general offered him the 
title of * Doctor of the Bible,' giving him with it a still greater 
freedom in interpreting the Bible teachings, and requiring 
from him a vow to defend it with all his might, and teach it 
faithfully. With this new honour he seemed to himself to 
gain the right of using his own judgment in interpretation, 
unfettered by the dictates of the Church. He was too poor, 
however, to undertake the expenses which the, acceptance of 
the title would bring, and the Elector promised to be answer- 
able for the costs. If Luther had not refused all fees for his 
lectures, he would have been a wealthy man. But he declined 
to profit by teaching the truth, and lived on the poor fare of 
the convent ; while, as regards his clothing, his shabby gown 
was now and then replaced by the gift of a new one from the 
Elector. No wonder that the luxurious monks of Italy had 
shocked him ! 
About this time Luther found again an old college friend, 
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who had been with him in the university at Erfurt This was 
Spalatin, the chaplain to Frederick the Wise He was not 
unlike Dr. Staupitz in character, being sensitive and retiring, 
and Luther's bravery and moral courage had a great charm 
for him. Spalatin had been a pastor among the Thuringian 
hills, entering into the quiet life of his peasant flock; and 
when the Elector brought him to his court and made him 
chaplain and tutor to his nephew, the sudden change in his 
life and habits was painful to him. He was still longing for 
the quiet and peace of his former existence, when Luther 
met him again, and tried to encourage him in his new work, 
and to lead him to value the greater field of influence which 
he might have in the court of the Elector. 

When the vicar-general's sympathy aided the poor harassed 
monk in the Erfurt convent, its influence did not stop there. 
It sent the monk out into the world to help thousands of 
others ; and the words spoken in the cloister came to have a 
^ greater influence than the speaker had ever dreamt The 
words we speak and the acts we do to-day, that pass from 
our remembrance and seem so trifling at the time, are followed 
by good or evil results which we shall know hereafter; and 
we cannot tell how much of Luther's influence on the world 
might have been wanting, if the vicar-general had been less 
faithful in using the opportunities which came in his way. 

I should think that Luther, remembering his own per- 
plexities and trials as a monk, must have been glad when a 
command came to him to take the post of Dr. Staupitz as 
vicar-general for eighteen months. The Doctor was required 
for other work; and Luther entered earnestly into the new 
occupation, and visited all the convents in his care, altering 
abuses, settling quarrels, and above all trying to give to young 
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monks the same help and guidance he had himself received. 
Thus the seed of the new doctrine, little known in the world, 
was sown in quiet places, where thoughtful men might ponder, 
and whence in after time they might go forth to teach. 

At the end of eighteen months Luther returned to his work 
in the university; but he found a change at Wittemberg. 
Houses were standing empty, and sad faces were seen in the 
streets, and men hurried on their way, scarcely daring to stay 
to greet their friends. A terrible pestilence had broken out, 
and each day many deaths occurred. His friends begged 
Luther to flee from the danger. 

* I hope the world won't come to an end if Brother Ma)tin 
dies,' he said. * If the pestilence spreads, I shall disperse the 
brothers in every direction ; but as for me, my place is here. 
Duty will not permit me to desert my post, till He who has 
called me to it shall summon me away« Not that I have no 
fear of death, but I hope the Lord will deliver me from fear.' 

Other anxiety than that caused by the plague was oppressing 
Luther at this time; and this anxiety lasted long after the 
plague had disappeared, and the scattered people had returned 
to their deserted houses. To understand the nature of this 
trouble, you must know that Leo x., then reigning at Rome, 
was a pope who, in his efforts to enrich his church and city, 
needed money for the buildings he raised, especially for the 
great Cathedral of St. Peter, then building, and for the col- 
lections of scientific and literary treasures which he made. 
This money, so far, he had acquired in great measure from the 
crowds of pilgrims who came to Rome and other cities at 
stated times which he appointed, and who then paid large 
sums for the sight of relics, and for the absolution of their 
sins. But this was not sufficient The scheme was enlarged. 
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It was announced that pilgrims had no need to trouble 
themselves to take so long a journey as in old times. Money 
paid at home to messengers sent by the pope would serve 
the same purpose, and those faithful people who gave sums 
towards the building of a church of God should receive thus 
at stated times forgiveness of all past sins. 

During his journeys to the different convents, Luther had 
heard vague reports of the action of this new system in 
Germany. It was a fresh proof of the evils in the popular 
faith, and it is not surprising that these reports gave him great 
anxiety. You will believe it was strange news to hear of these 
messengers of the pope, that an old man, with tall, upright 
figure, and a strong voice, clothed in a monk's dress, alighting 
from his travelling carriage with two companions, entered the 
German villages and towns, crying out, * The grace of God 
and the Holy Father is at your gates.' Stranger still to hear 
that men and women, priests and monks, flocked out to meet 
these messengers, with bells and banners and lighted tapers, 
and accompanied them into the church amid the smoke of 
incense, while many voices joined in hymns and prayers. 
With a huge cross lifted on high, and the pope's parchment 
message on a crimson cushion before him, the monk entered the 
pulpit, and repeating a long list of crimes, cried out to the 
people : * All this is forgiven the moment your money clinks 
in the pope's chest.' To their very doors, he proclaimed to 
them, the pope had sent this chance of pardon for their sins, 
no matter how many or how great they might be. The pay- 
ment of sums, of which the pope's messenger fixed the amount, 
was all that was required. Repentance and the promise of a 
better life were not needed \ the pope's faithful children might 
help to build a new temple for the Lord, and by this means 
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all their guilt was wiped away. Not only so ; peace of mind 
might be ensured by the gifts of the living to their departed 
friends who had sinned on earth; and rich and poor, wel- 
coming the news with joy, poured the demanded sums into 
the treasure-box, went home, and with light hearts led evil 
lives again, and hoped for fresh absolution in the future 

The monks sent to the dwellings of the wealthy, or high- 
born people who were too proud to mingle with the poorer 
townsfolk in the church, and large amounts of money were 
gathered in wherever the messengers of the pope arrived 
Only a few people suspected, what was indeed the truth, that 
the monk Tetzel, who could preach such a terrible doctrine, 
was no honest man himself. Only a part of the wealth he 
thus collected reached Rome. He and his companions 
feasted when their day's work was over, and many a poor, 
ignorant peasant's earnings went for the luxuries they enjoyed, 
or an indulgence-letter given to the host paid the reckoning 

at the inn. 

When these reports reached Luther, the teachings of the 
Bible, always in his remembrance, told a very different tale 
to him. They spoke to him of the repentance which God 
requires from men, and of the changed life which must always 
prove their sorrow for past sins. More heartily than ever 
he grieved for the poor, ignorant people, who had no one 
to teach them the real will of God ; and more earnestly than 
ever he preached and lectured on the Bible, and taught his 
hearers that the doctrine of penances and gifts as oiSerings for 
sin was false and useless. 

The evil that he had dreaded as a rumour only was soon 
made known to him as a fact One day he took his place, 
«5 vras his custom, in the confessional of the church, and 
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waited for the penitents who came to him for comfort and 
advice To his dismay, he found that the new doctrine had 
reached Wittemberg. Letters of indulgence obtained from 
the monk Tetzel in a village not far away were shown to 
him when he asked for the promise to repent and lead a 
better life. It was no easy task to prove that the forgiveness 
they had sometimes paid so much for was all a sham, and that 
there could be no peace or pardon for any one on any terms 
but those he asked. 

la his cell he pondered sadly over the matter. What could 
one man do against the pope's decree ? Dare he set himself 
up against the authority of the Church ? He did not long 
doubt. Anxious to endanger non^ of his friends, he asked 
no advice. When the fbstival of All-Saints was held in a day 
or two, and thousands of pilgrims poured into Wittemberg 
to gaze on the numerous relics in glass and golden shrines 
in the great parish church, he made his way through the 
gathering throng, and nailed on the great door, before their 
wondering gaze, a parchment, containing ninety-five objections 
to the purchase of indulgence for their sins. Then with a loud 
voice he proclaimed that he was ready to answer any opponent 
who would meet him in the university next day, and went back 
alone to his cell 

You can imagine what the people learned when they pressed 
up to read the 'theses,* as his ninety-five propositions were 
called. No one came next day to reply to Luther in the 
university. Possibly no one came to him in his cell on 
All-Saints* day when his brave act was done The whole 
town was filled with amazement, as the story spread from one 
to another. Luther did not know what would be the result 
as he waited in his solitude Sometimes the hours men call 
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the most lonely are really the most rich and full It was no 
human strength that helped Luther to act against the pope 
and all the world, and it was no human sympathy and com-^ 
panionship that filled his heart with joy, and made his gloomy 
cell a peaceful retreat 

Before very long he learned something of the result Many 
pilgrims took back with them to their* far-off homes copies 
of his theses, instead of the indulgence-letters for which they 
had come. In a month, the theses had reached the pope's 
court in Rome, and in less than that time Tetzel was drawing 
attention to Luther's views, by burning them in the market- 
places of the German towns. The angry inhabitants of 
Wittemberg burned Tetzel's reply, and many of the poor 
and ignorant people of Germany learned to believe, as Luther 
told them, that money was better spent in feeding the poor 
than in building a church, and that penitence only could wipe 
away their sins. 

The great men of the land held back from the new opinions. 
They feared to offend the pope ; and the German Emperor, 
Maximilian, who had reasons of his own for wishing to keep 
the favour of Rome, proposed that Luther should answer for 
his conduct before the pope. The Elector, Frederick the 
Wise, feared any disturbance of the peace, and told Luther 
again and again of the uneasiness he felt The prior of the 
Wittemberg convent besought him to cease from bringing 
disgrace on the Augustine order to which he belonged. Idle 
monks, who loved only good cheer and feasting in their 
monasteries, were filled with anger; but the earnest, self- 
denying monks rejoiced. To all Luther made reply : * Dear 
friends, if this work is not of God, it will come to nought ; but 
if it be, let it go forward' 
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It is in time of trial and perplexity that a man's true 
character is displayed. Our inner spirit is shown by our 
deeds when the call for action comes. It is an easy matter 
to form good resolutions, and to think how bravely and truly 
we would act if opportunity should occur ; but it is not so 
easy to be ready for the opportunity when it comes, and to 
carry out our thoughts into deeds. It grieved Luther to find 
that the man from whom he had learned the higher faith 
shrank back timidly when the time came to preach it to the 
world. The vicar-general feared the consequences of declar- 
ing the truth, and had not the moral courage of Luther, or the 
faith which led him to trust results to God. Luther wrote to 
Dr. Staupitz, telling him how he owed to him his first glimpse 
of the truth, and how afterwards the journey to Rome and 
Tetzel's indulgence sales had opened his eyes to the errors of 
the Church, till he could keep silence no longer. He wrote 
also a respectful letter to the pope, hoping to persuade him 
of the wickedness of TetzePs work, and of the justice of his 
own action in the matter. This letter did not, however, have 
the desired effect The Emperor's suggestion and Tetzel's 
angry complaints had more influence at Rome, and Luther 
was commanded to appear before Leo x., to answer for the 
disturbance he had made. 

The story of the martyrdom of John Huss, who had been 
summoned in a similar way to judgment, was in the memory 
of Luther and his friends. They felt sure that this call to 
Rome was a trick of his enemies to gain possession of him, 
and nmst end, as in the case of Huss at Constance, with his 
death. Spalatin persuaded the Elector to use his influence 
with the pope to have the place of trial changed to sonje 
German towa The students of Wittemberg, alarmed for their 
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master's safety, also petitioned Leo, and all who cared for 
Luther waited anxiously for the pope's reply. 

Just at this time, when Luther was needing so much the 
help and sympathy of his friends, and when perhaps he most 
felt the want of Dr. Staupitz' encouragement, a young man 
took up his abode in Wittcmberg, who speedily became to 
Luther all that any man in the world could be. 

Twenty years before, when Martin Luther was singing 
carols in the streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach, and leading 
a hard life to gain the learning that he craved, a young 
child named Philip Schwartzerd was growing up in a 
happy home in the town of Bretten, in the south-west of 
Germany. His father was an armour maker, famous for his 
clever workmanship, but still better known for his honesty, 
and the good and charitable life he led. His mother, also, 
was a good woman; and Philip, growing up with such 
examples always before him, gained right thoughts and high 
principles, and learned to carry them out in deeds. No 
trouble came near his sheltered, peaceful life till he was 
eleven years of age, and then the honest armourer died. 
Philip, in later years, never forgot how, crying bitterly, he 
was called for the last time to his father's bedside, when the 
old man, raising himself on his pillows, in feeble tones prayed 
God to direct and guide his boy, for he foresaw terrible 
trouble about to shake the world. Philip was sent to the 
house of some relatives, and there in a few days he was told 
of his father's death. These relatives continued to bring 
him up, and in his new life he forgot none of the lessons 
he had learned in his old home. Its loving influence followed 
him, and made him diligent in school, and honest and true 
at heart; and while Luther was battling his way to the 
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knowledge of the Bible teachings in his convent cell, Philip 
Schwartzerd was gaining a knowledge of the original languages 
in which the Bible was written, and surprising every one by 
his talent and perseverance. 

A famous man, named Reuchlin, admired his energy, and 
helped him in his work j and when, while still very young, a 
call came to him to become Greek professor at Wittemberg 
University, Reuchlin rejoiced greatly. At that time, and for 
fifty years past, since the downfall of the Greek empire, the 
study of the Greek language and literature had been entered 
upon in Germany, and learned men had fallen into the habit 
of changing their names from German to Greek words having 
the same meaning. In joyful recognition of his talents, 
Reuchlin followed this custom, and gave to Philip Schwartzerd 
the Greek name ' Melanchthon,' having the same meaning that 
his own name possessed, that of 'black earth;' and by this 
new name Philip was hereafter always called. 

Students at Wittemberg doubted at first whether the new 
Greek professor were really fit for his post He was short 
in stature, and slightly made, with a boyish, timid appearance, 
very difierent firom that of the strong, manly Dr. Luther, who 
had so thoroughly gained their confidence. But Luther dis- 
covered Melanchthon's power when he had heard his first 
address, and wrote to the Elector in his praise, and sent 
students to his lecture-hall; and soon the new professor's 
classes were crowded every day. * We are as busy as ants,' 
Luther wrote of the university work ; and strangers came to 
the town, attracted by the fame of the two professors, and 
went home, when they had heard them lecture, thanking God 
for the light that was dawning upon Germany firom the 
university at Wittemberg. 
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When the classes were over, and the lecture-halls closed for 
the night, Melanchthon used to visit Luther's cell, and hear 
from him the thoughts which filled his mind, from which Dr. 
Staupitz turned away in fear. In return, Melanchthon, with 
his knowledge of Greek, used to help Luther to find the true 
meaning of some puzzling verse in the Epistles ; and together 
the two friends began to translate the Bible into Grerman, that 
in time the ignorant people of the land might read it for 
themselves. 

Melanchthon had no words of fear or doubt to deaden 
Luther's courage. He always said, ' Let the work go on, and 
let me help in it where I can.* You will hear how, when his 
duty permitted it, he stood by Luther in the time of trial, and, 
when unable to be with him, spoke boldly in defence of th^ 
truth they both loved, Doubtless people living at Wittemberg 
at that time, seeing the strong friendship which sprang up 
between the two men, called it a happy chance that they had 
both come to the same town, and entered on the same kind of 
work. Those who read the whole story of their lives and the 
history of the great Reformation, which owed so much to 
both, will see in the fnendship thus brought about, not a mere 
fortunate chance, but rather a proof of the overruling Provi- 
dence that orders all our ways. 

Possibly, Luther's friends felt more uneasiness about his 
approaching trial than he did himself. Those who make 
earnest and diligent use of the present time are not apt to be 
troubled with idle fears for their future. Luther was doing 
each day the work God plainly sent him, and he had no cause 
to fear that this safe guidance would cease. 

Not satisfied with preaching to grown-up people, and lec- 
turing to the students of the university, Luther gathered the 
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little children of Wittemberg together and taught them the 
Lord's Prayer, and the meaning in their own German tongue 
of those words which hitherto had been of such little value to 
them. In the work of education it is not only the learners 
who benefit; the teacher often gains something from the 
taught Probably Luther gained from this class that which 
discussion with the clearest intellect among the students could 
not give him. The simple natural faith which children 
possess, and which makes religious truth so real to them, no 
doubt reacted on the mind of the teacher, whose outspoken 
life required so strong a faith, and gave him greater confidence 
in the deliverance from evil and the gift of daily bread for 
which the prayer asks. 

In the midst of this work, when Luther and his friends 
were almost beginning to hope that the anger of the pope 
had passed, and that no further notice of the theses would be 
taken, a summons came to him to attend a ' Diet ' or Church 
Congress at Augsburg in Bavaria, there to receive judgment 
from the pope's legate, De Vio. 

'Come and hide yourself in my convent,' wrote the timid 
Dr. Staupitz, who knew the character of the pope's messenger, 
and that he would willingly take Luther captive if he could 
and carry him to Rome. This advice, you may be sure, was 
not to Luther's mind, and was very different from the counsel 
which Melanchthon gave. The proposal of Dr. Staupitz was 
not accepted; neither was Luther turned from his purpose 
by the reports which reached Wittemberg of the papal com- 
mand given to the legate to take him if possible prisoner, and 
to excommunicate all who gave him shelter or defended him 
from the pope's anger. 

On an autumn morning in 15 18, Luther set out from his 
v. D 
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convent on his journey to Augsburg. Almost as poor as when 
a boy, he travelled on foot, and in a worn-out gown ; for the 
Elector had lately been less careful of his needs. The day 
was breaking when he reached the gates of the town. There 
in the dawning light waited men, women, and children, to do 
him honour and cheer him on his way ; and as his figure came 
in sight out of the narrow, gloomy streets, a multitude of friendly 
voices cried, * Luther for everl* * Christ for ever and His 
word 1 ' he answered, as he looked round on the faces that 
had become dear and familiar to him. * Courage, master, and 
God help you!' said those nearest in the crowd, as they 
pressed up to touch his hand or gown. *Amen,' replied 
Luther ; and then he passed through the gates and cheerfully 
waved his farewell to those whom he was leaving, while 
Melanchthon and his nearest friends accompanied him some 
miles on his way, till the full daylight had chased the shadows 
from his path. 

When, after two or three days, he reached the famous city 
of Weimar, he found that the Elector was holding his court 
there, and a great festival filled the town with strangers. 
With the Elector's permission he preached in the crowded 
church on some of the evils in the Church which needed 
reformation. The monks of the convent where he stayed 
wondered at their fearless guest, and one of them warned him 
before he left of the dangers he was running, in these words : 

' Oh, my dear doctor, the Italians whom you will meet in 
Augsburg are very learned men \ I fear you will not be able 
to gain your cause with them, and they will put you to the 
flames.' 

* Dear friend,' answered Luther, * pray to our Lord God, 
who is in heaven, that He will show me mercy. If He will 
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maintain my cause, let it be maintained. If He will not 
maintain it, then I will not maintain it. I will let Him see 
to that.' 

When more than half his journey was done, his way led 
through broad meadows and by the bank of the river Fegnitz, 
to the town of Nuremberg, where a hearty welcome awaited 
him. The quaint, gabled town was full of beauty, and as he 
wandered through it with his friend, the famous artist Albert 
Dilrer, something besides his wonderful carvings gladdened him ; 
for the sculptor, filled with the love of art, knew that religion 
must also enrich the lives and homes of men, and had often 
written to Luther, encouraging him to try to purify the faith 
they held. Another friend, also, awaited him in Nuremberg, — 
one who had been a cobbler among the poorer people of the 
town ; who, gazing at the distant Franconian mountains as he 
sat at work, learned to care for interests wider than those of 
his own needs and toil, and hearing of Luther's words and 
deeds in Wittemberg, repeated them again in hymns and poems 
to his fellow-townsmen, and at last all German people knew 
the name of ' Hans Sachs, the cobbler bard.' 

Luther had company for the rest of his journey. His 
friends at Nuremberg would not hear of his going to Augsburg 
alone. Dr. Link, a preacher in the town, and a monk 
accompanied him; and when, as soon happened, he was 
seized with illness on the road, they took care of him, and 
conveyed him in a carriage to his joiunney's end. Immediately 
he sent word to the legate of his arrival, and Dr. Staupitz, who 
had not left the town after the Diet was ended, came to him 
in the convent where he stayed. 

It would be needless to repeat all that befell Luther during 
the five or six days he stayed at Augsburg. Two councillors 
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from the Emperor met him here with the imperiaT safe-conduct 
for his protection, and he was conducted into the presence of 
the cardinal. In this interview he was again and again 
required to retract his opinions, to promise to preach no such 
doctrines in the future, nor to teach anything contrary to the 
authority of the Church. The cardinal refused the public 
discussion on his doctrines which Luther sought, and 
announced none of the points on which he was accused. As 
Luther left his presence, his last words were, * Recant, or 
return no more \ * and all felt that nothing had resulted from 
the interview. Dr. Staupitz afterwards arranged that the 
doctrines which Luther was required to renounce should be 
sent to him in writing, but he and his friends waited in vain 
for the arrival of the papers ; and meanwhile reports reached 
them that the legate, regardless of the Emperor's safe-conduct, 
was about to throw them all into prison. 

After this report it was thought well that Dr. Staupitz, the 
two friends from Nuremberg, and the councillors should save 
themselves by flight Luther refused to leave Augsburg with 
them, and on the last evening that they spent together, at his 
request they joined in celebrating the Lord's Supper, and next 
day he was left to await the arrival of the cardinal's papers 
alone. Two or three days passed, and no message came. 
Then Luther wrote to the cardinal, telling him he would 
renounce all that his conscience would permit, but to please 
no one would he act against his conscience. Still no reply. 
It seemed plain that some treachery was intended. Acting on 
the advice of his Augsburg counsellors, Luther departed from 
the town at night, leaving an appeal addressed *to the pope, 
better informed,' to be nailed on the convent gates, and also 
leaving a letter to the cardinal, to be delivered after his 
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departure. 'Your reverence,* so the letter read, *has seen my 
obedience in this great journey I have undertaken, infirm as I 
am in body, and poor, without means of living. I cannot 
stay longer here, losing my time and being chargeable to the 
dear friends who have lodged me \ I go, therefore, confiding 
in God' 

His homeward journey was hasty and wearisome. In the 
middle of the night he mounted a pony which Dr. Staupitz 
had left for him, and was led through the dark, silent streets 
by one of the magistrates of the town, to a little postern gate ; 
and then on through the country he rode for forty miles in his 
monk's dress, and fell on the straw of the stable when he 
alighted from his horse at night. 

The cardinal's rage was great when he found his intended 
prisoner had escaped. What would they say at Rome? was 
his first thought; and he wrote angry letters to the Elector, 
charging him to send Luther out of his dominions, or deliver 
him up to Rome. This was the welcome that greeted Luther 
on his return to Wittemberg. The Elector sent him the 
letter, and Luther replied that, * Lest some evil should befall 
the Elector, he would forsake Wittemberg, and go wherever 
God should lead, submitting to His will whatever should 
befall' 

It was sad to think of giving up his work in the university , 
but Luther was yet more sorry to take leave of the congrega- 
tion to whom he had so often preached. There were many 
sorrowful hearts in the parish church of Wittemberg one 
Sunday morning, when Luther spoke from his pulpit thus : * I 
am, in these times, as you well know, an irregular preacher, 
having often gone away without taking leave of you. Lest 
that should ever take place again, I will now say farewell. *r In 
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* — 

case I should not return, do not be alarmed if you hear the 
pope's anger is turned against me. Do not blame the pope, 
or bear any ill-will to him or to any other man ; but trust all 
to God' 

Many years before, in Erfurt, Luther had gathered together 
a little company of friends and said good-bye to them, and to 
their life, which he had shared. Now, when the Elector's 
reply came bidding him hasten away from his dominions, 
another company met together in Wittemberg with Luther in 
their midst Many eyes were wet with tears, as all wondered 
what would become of the friend who had now no home on 
earth. Still Luther's courage never failed. * When my father 
and mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up,' he 
said, and tried to cheer their despondency. You may think 
how great was the general joy when, before the evening ended, 
a letter from the Elector was handed to Luther, and he read 
to them that a new legate from the pope hoped to arrange 
matters by another conference, and therefore the Elector 
desired him to remain at Wittemberg for the present The 
students in the university had again appealed in his behalf 
and the lectures and classes were continued as before. 

Luther busied himself at this time in writing many pamphlets, 
by which means his opinions became widely known in other 
countries besides Germany. So great was the general eager- 
ness to obtain these writings, that people used to hurry with 
them from the printers while the ink was stiU wet upon the 
page; and men, formerly monks, who had learned from Luther 
the evils of monastic life, used to earn a Uving by selling them 
to the dweUers in country places. Luther had passed on from 
the doctrine of indulgences to pomt out the necessity for refor- 
mation in many other popular beliefs. The excitement he had 
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thus aroused in the land was greatly mcreased when Charles 
de Miltitz, the pope's new legate, left Rome, and summoned 
Luther to meet him at the town of Altenburg. 

Miltitz was the bearer to the Elector of a golden rose from 
the pope. This present was a sign of the pope's esteem, and 
was presented by him each year to one of the chief princes in 
Europe. During the last four years the Elector had earnestly 
petitioned for it It was considered a proof that the receiver 
was held to be a faithful son of the Church, and no doubt 
was intended by the pope on this occasion as a bribe to the 
Elector to renounce Luther's cause. Miltitz was surprised to 
learn, as he passed through the German towns on his way to 
the Elector's court, how widespread was the popular sympathy 
for Luther and his doctrines. He was still more surprised, on 
his arrival there, to find that Spalatin, the Elector's secretary, 
and an old friend of his own, had also taken Luther's part, 
and to hear from him bitter complaints of the falsehoods and 
thefts of the monk TetzeL ' 

The legate summoned Tetzel to appear before him to 
answer these charges ; but you will not wonder to hear that he 
was a coward as well as a wicked man, and answered that he 
feared Luther and his friends too much to venture from the 
hiding-place where he had taken refuge. The miserable man's 
end was near. Despising his weakness, the legate went to 
him, and witnesses speedily proved his theft of the money 
gained by the indulgence sales. Of course the anger of the 
pope's messenger was great, and the threat of the pope's anger 
very dreadful' to the conscience-stricken man. He was filled 
with despair and shame, which so acted on his health that he 
died miserably not long afterwards. Luther was told of his 
old adversary's disgrace. No payments of money or fast or 
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penance could give Tetzel peace of mind ; and Luther felt 
very sorry for the miserable state of the sinner, with whose sin 
he had been so indignant During the few months in which 
Tetzel lingered, cast off by the pope and by his former friends, 
Luther wrote comforting letters to him, telling him of the 
divine forgiveness which penitence and faith will bring. 

Before his death, Tetzel learned what great courage the 
possession of a good conscience gives. Luther had no fear 
of setting out to meet the legate of the pope, notwithstanding 
the risk he had run at Augsburg. He knew that, though 
Tetzel might be condemned for theft, the pope's anger was not 
lessened towards himself; and, as on a former occasion, his 
friends trembled for his safety. Fresh surprises awaited 
Miltitz on his arrival at the place of meeting: he had not 
expected to meet a strong, eloquent man. 

* If I had twenty-five thousand men I should not be able 
to carry you to Rome,' he said, when he had heard Luther's 
defence, and his bold refusal to retract any statement he had 
made. Perhaps some cunning partly regulated the behaviour 
of the legate. He may have hoped, as he could not hush 
Luther by violent means, to do so by flattery ; and he invited 
him to supper parties, and parted from him in the German 
fashion, with a friendly kiss. 

Luther was not to be gained over by such means. He 
distrusted the legate's advances, and wrote again to the pope, 
repeating what he had said to his messenger, that the Church 
must be purged from her evil doctrines, and that he could 
retract no condemnation that he had written or spokea 
• What makes this man so bold ? ' was the question asked by 
hundreds who stood in awe of the pope and his authority. 
Some people answered, *He trusts in the Elector;' others, 
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* He trusts in the Emperor;' and different reasons of a similar 
nature were given for his bravery* Their surmises were all 
wrong. St Paul's words, * The just shall live by faith,' were 
always in his mind ; and those whom Luther taught at Wittem- 
berg knew the true secret of his courage. Like St Paul, 
Luther had learned to believe that he could do all things 
through Christ, who strengthened him. 

For a time the pope's attention was diverted from the 
troublesome German monk by two important interests. One 
of these was the increasing power of the Turks, who threatened 
to overrun Europe; and the other, the selection of a new 
German Emperor, as successor to Maximilian, whose death 
had just occurred. The Elector, Frederick the Wise, had 
great influence in Germany on this matter; and indeed the 
imperial crown was offered to him, but he refused to accept it 
With this increase of power he no longer feared the pope as he 
had formerly done, and Luther heard no more at present of 
the need to leave the Elector's dominions. 

In the year 1520, the powerful King Charles v. of Spain 
was chosen Emperor of Germany; and Luther knew that 
before long he must come in contact with a stronger authority 
than Maximilian had possessed. Meanwhile Luther was 
invited to Leipzig for a discussion with the learned Dr. Eck, 
of Ingolstadz University, in Bavaria. The subject of the 
discussion was the question of the supremacy of the pope, Dr. 
Eck upholding him as the acknowledged head of the Church, 
against whose word and judgment no man had a right to 
contend. Melanchthon took part with Luther in the contro- 
versy, travelled with him to Leipzig, sat by him in the hall, 
supported his views by his learned arguments, and never left 
his side as he went about the city each day to and from the 
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meetings. Thousands of people who had assembled to see 
the reformer who was making so great a stir in the world ob- 
served the close sympathy of these earnest friends. This new 
controversy caused great excitement His boldness of speech 
gained Luther many enemies, though it also strengthened his 
cause in the view of those who were already his friends. A 
new aspect of affairs presented itself when, after the controversy 
ended, Dr. Eck set off from Leipzig for Rome, determined 
to bring back with him without delay from the pope a bull, or 
message of condemnation, against Luther and his doctrines. 

Wittemberg was now in fresh alarm for Luther. Melanchthon 
wrote : * We would rather die than be separated from Luther ; 
but if Gdd does not help us, we shall all perish.' There were 
many who blamed Luther severely for the words he had 
spoken against the supremacy of the pope. To himself it was 
a wonderful thing to look back along the path he had trodden 
since he came to Wittemberg, and see how he had been 
gradually led farther and farther in his work of reform. In 
the beginning he had dreamt only of bringing about a change 
in one or two matters of doctrine, and had no thought of 
disputing the authority of the pope, or of overthrowing the 
Roman Catholic faith, which had existed for so many 
centuries. Formerly he had appealed to the pope in his 
efforts for reform, thus acknowledging him as the head of the 
whole Church ; but, step by step, he had been led on, until 
at last he had defied the pope. The smaller and more 
familiar events of our daily lives prove to us, as plainly as do 
the larger actions of a great reformer's career, how important 
are our seemingly trivial thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
As the little mountain stream widens into a roaring torrent, 
and becomes a broad, powerful river in the end, so does i 
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whispered good or evil influence, once obeyed, often lead us 
in an ever-growing course of right or wrong ; and warnings 
and examples teach us to tiu:n to listen always to the voice of 
the good spirit that may be clearly heard within. So it was 
well for Luther and the whole world that his first step had 
been right. 

Hitherto the poorer people of Germany'had mostly embraced 
the reformed religion which Luther preached. Now he must 
go farther, and bring over to the cause the great men of the 
land He wrote an appeal to the Emperor and nobles of 
Germany, in which he condemned the luxury and sinful lives 
of the bishops and cardinals and great dignitaries of the 
Church, and pointed out how in the early times of Christianity 
all Christians were priests, and no barriers came between 
them and (xod, such as were then raised by the arbitrary 
power which set apart one class of men to absolve the sins 
and offer the prayers of all the rest of mankind. * The words 
of monks or priests,' he said, ' differ in no respect before God 
from those of a peasant who tills the field, or a woman who 
manages her house. It often happens that the simple labour 
of a serving man or woman is more acceptable to God than 
the fastings and watchings of a monk, because the latter is 
void of faith.' 

You can imagine how the attention of bishops, monks, 
and priests was roused, when he went on to declare that 
their lives, considered as so sacred and separate, were in 
reality like those of any other mea They had been supposed 
to lead a holy and solitary existence, given up to heavenly 
thingSi as apart from cares of earth. We know by this time 
that that theory was not often carried into practice ; but it 
was a startling proposal that every life might be equally holy. 
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and that God could be loved and served amid the cares and 
interests of daily life, as well as in the life set apart for 
meditation and prayer. 

One influence and memory from his boyhood came back to 
Luther and influenced him as a monk in these later years. 
Ursula Schweikard's peaceful home in Eisenach, where he 
had spent such happy years, was a sacred recollection to 
him ; and she had always taught him to think reverently of 
the dear earthly homes in which God trains His children for 
their larger home in heaven. So it was contrary to the 
decrees of the Church, but in harmony with his own best 
thoughts, when Luther further proposed that the priests, who 
should be examples to their flocks in holy living, should marry, 
and, forming such homes, teach them that the Christian spirit 
must influence every lot in life, and cannot be confined 
within the holiest convent walls. 

When this appeal went forth to the Emperor and nobles, 
castles, palaces, and convents resounded with Luther's words ; 
and, as if in reply, came the news that Luther had been 
fully condemned at Rome, that the pppe's bull was on its 
way to Germany in the hands of Dr. Eck, and all men were 
commanded to burn his books and papers, or risk the sen- 
tence of excommunication which had fallen upon him. 

It is well to turn from this story of tumult and excitement 
to a happy event which took place in Wittemberg at this 
time among the Reformers and their friends. Probably 
Luther, from the more practical aspect which the reform work 
took to him, was sometimes uneasy to see how Melanchthon 
was more and more closely devoting himself to the work of criti- 
cally examining into the claims of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Melanchthon was becoming wrapt up in his books and trans- 
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lations of ancient writings, and there was no room in his 
absorbed life for the home joys and duties on which the light 
of the reform spirit must also shine. It is beautiful in the 
history of the friendship of these two men, so different in 
character, to find how they reverenced one another.- Luther 
used to say of himself that he was but like the woodcutter, 
clearing the forest with rough blows for the precious seed 
which Melanchthon was to sow. Melanchthon's thought was 
that no one equalled Luther, *on whom the hearts of thS 
whole nation hung.' *No one,' he said of Luther, 'so stirs 
the heart of Germany, of princes, nobles, peasants, women, 
and children, as he does with his noble, faithful words.' 

But, notwithstanding this reverence, it was quite possible 
that Luther should be anxious that the character of his friend 
should not become one-sided ; and he was very glad when he 
knew that Melanchthon sometimes left his books to spend an 
hour or two in the house of the Burgomaster Krapp, and at 
last that Catherine, the burgomaster's daughter, was to be 
Melanchthon's wife. Luther's father, mother, and sisters came 
to Wittemberg when Melanchthon's marriage took place ; and 
a number of learned men were present Gradually Catherine's 
loving influence enlarged his sympathies, though it made him 
no less earnest a scholar than he had been ; and Melanchthon's 
home became a meeting - place for Reformers, where the 
Reformation plans and hopes could be discussed. 

A story is told about Melanchthon, when this heaven-sent 
family love had warmed his heart and sanctified his life. A 
stranger, anxious to see the learned Reformer, visited his 
home, and found the * master of Germany ' rocking the cradle 
of his baby with a Greek book by his side. The stranger, 
who perhaps had not learned that great souls have many 
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sympathies and interests in life, was surprised at his occupatioa 
Melanchthon gave him, on this occasion, no learned discourse, 
but told him instead of the holy influence a little child in our 
midst may have. It is quite certain that the power of 
learning is great and useful, and it was needful to the 
Reformation ; but human life requires yet more the influence 
of a loving spirit, and even a learned man may do well to 
become in some ways as a little child. 

For Luther, in those stormy times, the intervals of peaceful 
intercourse with his fnends were very briefl A fortnight 
after Melanchthon's marriage, when the year 1520 was drawing 
to a close, a crowd of professors and students collected early 
one December morning, at Luther's summons, near the east 
gate of Wittemberg. With Luther at their head, they marched 
in a long procession into the plain outside the towa 
Wondering people followed in the rear; and when the pro- 
cession halted at a huge pile of faggots, erected there the 
night before, they asked each other what the strange sight 
meant A wise master of the university lighted the pil^ and 
as the smoke rose against the clear winter sky, the tall form 
of Dr. Luther advanced, and, amid the shoutings of the host, 
he threw a roll of papers in the fire, and a fresh burst of flame 
rose up when they crackled and disappeared. 

In a few minutes even the children in the crowd knew that 
they had watched the burning of the pope's bull, a copy of 
which had just reached Wittemberg. I think neither young 
nor old forgot again that winter morning's sight Here was a 
man, who had come to their town not very long ago as a poor 
unknown young monk, boldly declaring that the dreaded pope 
was not the real head of the Church, and leading after him a 
whole university by the strength of his faith in God 
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It was said by those, who lived in Wittemberg during those 
days that Martin Luther's life had as much influence on the 
people as his teachings. It is not difficult to believe that the 
men and women to whom he preached learned also from his 
example to be brave and true in speech and deed ; and that 
even boys and girls at school, when they acted on his words, 
found that in their own small world they might lead their 
companions to hate falsehood and defend a right and just 
cause. 

From the despised condemnation of the pope, Luther 

appealed to the judgment of a general council, and Christmas 

of the year 152 1 proved the beginning of dangerous and 

eventful times. The new Emperor, Charles v., anxious to 

support the pope's decision, summoned Luther to appear 

before a council held at Worms. The Elector Frederick, 

anxious for Luther^s safety, did all he could to ensure it by 

obtaining for him a safe-conduct from the Emperor. There 

was great doubt in Luther's mind whether he should return 

in safety from the council, notwithstanding this imperial 

promise. Most probably, he thought, such a martyrdom as 

John Huss had suffered at Constance, notwithstanding the 

Emperor Sigismund's safe-conduct, would be his fate. He 

would not listen to Melanchthon's earnest wish to accompany 

him. * It will not matter if I die, if you are here to carry on 

our work,* he said, and prepared to set out alone with the 

herald whom the Emperor had sent to conduct him to 

Worms, 

In this time of trial, Dr. Staupitz' encouragement again 
failed him ; but he made no lonely journey, such as that to 
Augsburg had mostly been; The town of Wittemberg sent 
him in a covered carriage ; some wealthy nobles collected a 
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sum of money for his expenses ; and when he came to Erfiirt, 
where he was to rest upon his way, hundreds of people met 
him on the high-road some distance from the town. By them 
he was conducted to the gate of the monastery, through the 
streets where he had once wandered with his monk's sack and 
begged for bread 

Late at night, when the crowds had dispersed, and no 
sound was to be heard but that of his own footfall on the 
ground, Luther wandered in the moonlight among the graves 
belonging to the convent, and thought of his old companions 
who were at rest from this world's care. Perhaps he thought 
of the higher life they had entered, if their earthly course had 
been true and faithful in God's sight, and gained fresh courage 
for his own unfinished work. The next day was Easter Sun- 
day; and as he preached in the crowded convent church 
about the resurrection of Christ, and that which awaits also 
every human being, the council to which he was travelling and 
the death which threatened him seemed of small importance 
in comparison. 

A professor of the Erfurt University, named Justin Jonas, 
had been one of Luther's pupils at Wittemberg. He left his 
home and work to go with his old master to Worms, to be 
with him in the time of danger. After travelling through the 
Thuringian forest country, they stopped at Eisenach, where 
many old friends welcomed Luther. Here he was seized with 
illness, which delayed his journey ; but before he left the little 
town, he found time to revisit the haunts he knew so well as a 
boy, and stood long beneath the window of Ursula Schwei- 
kard's house, thinking tenderly of her (she had long been 
dead), and of all he owed to her care of him. You will be 
glad to hear how his old school-fellow, John Reinecke, joined 
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him here, and, with Luther's brother Jacob, vowed not to 
leave him till he was safely out of the city of Worms. At 
every town on his way, crowds gathered to receive him ; and 
the nearer he approached to the end of his journey, the more 
numerous were the warnings he received of the danger he 
was about to incur. • You will be burned like John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague,' was the frequent cry. Notices of his con- 
demnation met his eye, posted on the walls of towns ; and even 
the imperial herald asked him if he really meant, notwithstand- 
ing all the risk, to appear at Worms. 

When at Oppenheim, not very far from the city, a message 
reached him from the Elector and Dr. Spalatin, beseeching 
him not to venture any farther. *Go, tell your master,' he 
replied to the messenger, *if there were as many devils at 
Worms as there are tiles on the roofe of the houses, I would 
still go there.' As the belfry towers of the ancient city came 
in sight, he rose up in his carriage and sang a hymn, of which 
he had written the words and music when the Elector's warning 
met him two or three days before. In German churches it is 
still sung and known as Luther's hymn ; and its grand melody 
and quaint words have given courage to many doubting hearts 
since Luther's time. The following is a translation of the 
hymn:— 

' A safe stronghold our God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 

He*ll keep us clear from all the ill 

That hath us now o'ertaken. 

The ancient prince of hell 

Hath risen with purpose fell ; 

Strong mail of craft and power 

He weareth in this hour, — 

On earth is not his fellow. 
V. £ 
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' With force of anns we nothing can. 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God Himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same? 
Christ Jesiis is His name, 
The Lord Jehovah's Son ; 
He, and no other one, 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

* And were this world all devils o'er. 
And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 
W£ know they can't o'erpower us, 
And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e'er he will. 
He harms us not a whit ; 
For why ? his doom is writ,— 
A word shall quickly slay him. 

* God's word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger. 

But, spite of hell, shall have its course, 

Tis written by His finger ; 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, houses, children, wife. 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all — 

The city of God remaineth.* 

Nobles and courtiers came to meet him outside the city; 
and when the watchman on the cathedral tower saw the pro- 
cession approach, he blew his trumpet, and hundreds of people 
flocked into the streets as Luther was conducted by the hemld 
to the inn. On hearing of his arrival, the Emperor, called a 
council, saying, * Luther has arrived; what are we to do?' 
At this council it was arranged that Luther should appear 
before the Diet next day at four o'clock. Meanwhile he spent 
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the night at his open window, gazing up into the starlit sky, 
or softly playing the notes of his hymn-tune upon his flute. 
Those were anxious hours until the appointed time arrived at 
which he was summoned to appear before the Diet ; and when 
the marshal came to lead him to the town hall, he found 
Luther praying for strength and wisdom to meet the trial which 
awaited him. 

The roofs of the houses were covered with people anxious 
to see the brave doctor as iie passed, and a multitude so filled 
the streets that even the soldiers could not force a way. Some 
private houses and gardens were opened to let him through, 
but the crowd pressed after him ; and when he reached the 
hall where the Emperor, Elector, and princes were assembled, 
eager forms were clinging even to the coping-stones of the 
windows^ in their desire to witness his approach. 

More than one nobleman, standing in the way, spoke 
cheering words to him. An old, white-haired general, who 
had fought in many battles, touched him on the shoulder and 
said kindly 1 'Poor monk, thou art going to make a nobler 
stand than I or any other captain have ever made in the 
bloodiest of our battles. But if thy cause is just, go forward 
in God's name, and fear nothing. God will not forsake 
thee.' 

When the council hall was opened, Luther found himself 
in the presence of the Emperor and princes, electors and am- 
bassadors from foreign lands, as well as of the crowds of 
spectators who filled every space in the room. It is needless 
to repeat all that happened. You know the opinions which 
he was called upon to retract, and the faith and courage which 
made him always defend the truth. Twice he was called 
before the council, and on the second occasion the daylight 
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faded, and torches glimmered and flickered over the multitudei 
and shone on the one brave figure on whom all eyes were 
fixed as he stood before the throne There was breathless 
silence through the hall when his last statement, dear and 
true, was made : 

' I cannot retract Here I stand. I can do no other. May 
God help me. Amen.' 

The council was ended, and as the soldiers led lather 
back through the waiting crowd, shouts were raised that they 
were leading him to prison. If the Emperor had had his will, 
this would have been Luther's fate ; but many brave knights 
bound themselves to protect the Reformer, and the electors 
insisted that the safe-conduct should be observed. Next day 
the decree of the Diet was sent to Luther. Twenty-one days 
were given him to reach Wittemberg. At the end of that 
interval the safe-conduct expired, and then all men were com* 
manded to refuse him food or shelter, and to bum his writings \ 
while any one who could gain possession of his person must 
do so, and keep him prisoner till the Emperor's reward could 
arrive, and Luther be delivered into the Emperor's power. 

Such was the edict signed in the cathedral, and the Elector 
Frederick, when he heard it, determined to give Luther his 
protection. In and out of the hotel passed noble lords and 
knights who had heard his defence, and wished to take leave 
of Luther ; and when he set out on his journey, twenty gentle- 
men on horseback surrounded his carriage, and a great crowd 
of people followed him beyond the city walls. 

His homeward journey led him by the same route as that 
which he followed to Worms. At Eisenach he had another 
meeting with the old friends of his boyhorni, and from there 
he crossed the mountains to the old farm-house at Mora, 
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where his uncle and grandmother still lived, and where his 
father had spent his boyhood and his youth. It was now the 
month of May, and the fresh young leaves of the beech-trees 
made the Thuringian forests beautiful with the contrast of the 
light tints against the dark pine-tree branches. As Luther and 
his two companions, enjoying all this beauty, drove over the 
mountain road, they reached at sunset a sandy hollow in the 
wood 5 and here, from behind the steep banks, sprang out five 
armed and masked horsemen, who took Luther captive, and 
carried him from his friends. 

The new escort rode swiftly through the lonely forest till 
the night came on, stopping once to rest by a clear spring 
beneath a birch tree, which has ever since borne the name of 
Lutbefs spring. Then in the darkness they changed their 
course, and climbing at last a steep mountain side, reached 
a castle, where bolted doors opened to receive them, and a 
chamber and a knight's dress awaited Luther. 

His friends were all in a sad state of anxiety as to his fate, 
until they learned what Luther himself had immediately dis- 
covered — ^that he was in no enemy's keeping. The fact was, 
the Elector, anxious to protect him from the Emperor, had 
taken the only course open to him, and arranged with Dr. 
Spalatin for a mock capture as he travelled home, and for 
his safe concealment in some fortress, of which all but his 
nearest friends should be in ignorance. In about a fortnight 
he was permitted to write. One of his first letters was to 
Melanchthon, and there was great joy in Wittemberg when the 
news that he still lived was proclaimed. The letters and 
pamphlets which he wrote were dated from * Patmos,' or from 
the 'regions of the birds.' His knightly disguise and false 
beard and hair changed his appearance entirely, and by the 
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inhabitants of the castle he was known only as the ^ Knight 
George.' 

You can imagine what a sudden change this quiet life in the 
gloomy old fortress was from the excitements he had lately 
|)assed through. Luther fell ill The confinement did not 
suit him, and he pined to be about his active work in Wittem- 
berg again. As he sat at the fortress window, gazing on the 
opposite hills, or watching the flight of the birds, or the blue 
smoke rising from Eisenach in the valley beneath, gloomy 
thoughts took possession of him, as had been the case years 
before in the convent cell at Erfurt. In his solitude, these 
thoughts seemed even to take visible form, and fill the place 
with unholy shapes. 

But as time passed by and the risk of discovery seemed to 
lessen, he ventured outside the castle to gather berries on the 
hills ; or with the keeper of the castle took longer excursions^ 
once narrowly escaping detection in an ina Flute^playing 
and hymn and letter-writing could not employ his mind fully, 
and the ten months* residence in the Wartburg {uroved a ten 
months of grand w<»-k for the world. Luther soon b^gan to 
send forth writings, which should act on men while his 
practical activity was stopped. In the Wartburg he wrote 
his celebrated book against monastic life; and there, too, 
he worked steadily at the German translation of the New 
Testament, which he and his friend Melanchthon had begun 
together in Wittemberg. As his mind turned to the hundreds 
of poor homes where this new translation would enter fen: the 
first time, a thought came to him which must visit every true 
reformer. Hitherto he had been breaking down the super- 
stitions and evils in the religion of his country people ; it was 
equally needful to strengthen them in what was true and pure. 
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and he pondered how he could best build them up in the 
strong faith in God which was so dear to himsel£ So it 
happened, that when he gained his liberty agam this desire 
remained with him, and the Lutheran Church began to take 
root and grow from the ruins of the Roman Catholic doctrines 
which he had proved to be untrue. 

Meanwhile, the seed which he had sown bore fruit, as all 
human actions sooner or later must do. Letters from Wittem- 
berg told him how the Reformation was spreading through 
the land He received news of the death of Pope Leo x., 
and heard that the Emperor was called away to wars with 
France. From his 'region of the birds,' Luther sent messages 
to his distant friends. His work at the university was in 
other hands for the time, but the congregation in the parish 
church missed his sermons ; and he wrote, begging Melanch- 
thon in vain to preach to the people in their own German 
tongae^ as he had done. 

Perhaps it was the loss of his teaching which led to great 
disturbances in Wittemberg, when Luther had been about ten 
months from the town.. The people had listened to the wild 
teachings of a preacher named Munzer, who came among 
them calling himself a messenger from God, and summoning 
them, in Luther's name, to destroy the images in the church, 
prevent the celebration of the mass, and efface all signs of 
the ancient Roman Catl>olic worship. The town was in an 
uproar. Nothing but the presence of Luther could possibl> 
stiU the tumult. ^ Come and help us,' wrote his friends, and 
they b^ged the Elector to give him permission to return. 
To this the Elector would by no means consent He could 
never save him again, if he were once at large among his 
enemies^ But Luther took the matter into his own hands. 
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He was really wanted in Wittemberg, and his place was 
clearly there, however great might be the danger to himself. 
In his knight's dress he left the castle and travelled back to 
Wittemberg, writing a grateful and apologetic letter to the 
Elector on his way. 

A story is told of his journey, how two young Swiss students 
travelling to Wittemberg, hoping to see the famous Dr. I^uther 
whose books had been of so much value to them, met with a 
learned knight one stormy evening at an inn. The knight 
talked kindly with them of their studies, and told them of 
Mclanchthon the Greek professor, and recommended them to 
study under him, that they might learn to understand the 
Bible teachings. When he parted from them he sent them to 
a professor in Wittemberg, with a message to him ' from one 
that is to come.' The students, on reaching Wittemberg, 
sought the professor out, and found with him, to their alarm, 
a gatherihg of the learned men of Wittemberg. With a 
kindly smile, the knight whom they had met on their journey 
stepped out to them from the midst, saying, *See, here is 
Melanchthon of whom I told you ;' and they found that they 
had been talking in the inn to the great teacher whom they 
were so anxious to see. 

Next day Luther preached again in the parish church. 
News of his arrival and of his intention to preach had spread 
quickly through the town, and the building was filled with 
eager listeners. Probably the sermon he preached was not 
quite what they expected to hear. He told them that they 
had kept the faith which he had taught, but they had 
forgotten the love for one another, which was just as need- 
ful. That love of man must go with love of God, and 
belief was useless without accompanying deeds. That the 
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world must be taught better things, but not by force ; when a 
higher faith is learned, the idols will fall of themselves. Then 
he reminded them how St Paul in Athens saw the altar to 
The Unknown God, but did not try to knock it down, 
leading the people by his words to a faith in One in whom 
'they lived and moved and had their being.' For eight 
successive days he preached. Gradually his influence made 
itself felt, the tumult subsided, and at the end of that time 
the city was again in peace. 

A change awaited Luther in the convent Here his words 
had taken effect The monks had learned from his teachings 
the mistakes and errors of a monastic life, and had forsaken 
it to find occupations and active duties of all kinds in the 
world. In the lonely and deserted convent, Luther and 
Melanchthon revised together the translation of the Testament 
which had occupied so much time in the Wartburg; and 
before long, printed copies were published in Wittemberg, 
with the title: *The New Testament German. Wittem- 
berg.' 

Out into Germany spread the teachings of the book. 
Schoolmasters read it by the village schoolhouse fire to 
listening villagers, and men, women, and children, workmen 
and soldiers, heard both the Testament and Luther's writings. 
They entered into the convents and nunneries, and monks 
and nuns found out the sacredness of common everyday life, 
and returned to their forsaken work in the world. Nine nuns 
of noble birth, whose parents would not listen to their 
entreaties to return home, escaped from their nunnery and 
reached Luther's convent door, begging him for help. He 
found homes and employment for them all ; and one of them, 
Catherine von Bora, of whom you will hear again, was received 
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into the family of a rich man in Wittembeig. Fresh students 
flocked to Wittemberg to hear Dr. Luther's lectures on the 
Bible, and carried back his teachings to their different homeflL 
The hymns which Albert Diirer and Luther wrote carried the 
Reformation teachings into towns where the Testament and 
other writings had not reached; and remembering the children 
who were to form the future people of the land, Luther 
laboured with the magistrates and schoolmasters to show them 
the importance of right teaching for the young. 

In the year 1523 Luther threw off his own monk's gown, 
and prepared to leave the convent which his teachings had 
emptied, to find somewhere else another abode. But the 
Elector gave it to him as a residence ; and soon you will hear 
of the home life which sprang up in the cells and cloisters 
where the Augustine monks had lived. 

As the Reformation widened, the interests and events of 
Luther's life, so centred in the Reformation, widened toa 
This story, already so long, can do no more from this time 
than give a slight outline of his history, which henceforward 
became interwoven with the history of the German land and 
people. 

Foreign war and threatenings of invasions by the Turks still 
called the attention of Charles v. from Germany ; but at this 
time the Roman Catholics in Spain awoke to the dangers 
which were threatening their Church, and the Society of 
Jesuits set on foot a persecution in the Netherlands of those 
who had adopted the doctrines of the Reformation. 

Wherever the Elector of Saxony reigned, the Reformers 
^nd their followers were unpersecuted ; but in the other parts 
^^ Germany, as well as in Switzerland, imprisonment and 
oppressive cruelties on the part of the Roman Catholics were 
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common events Luther was unwearied in his efforts to 
comfort the persecuted and (^pressed He grieved deeply 
for the troubles of his followers; and where he could not 
personally console, he wrote letters and sent sympathizing 
messages. In Antwerp the first martyrdom took place; and 
the following hymn by Luther, in memory of the three 
martyred youths, was sung through Germany and the Nether- 
lands, awakening in the country new readiness to suffer for 

the faith : — 

' No, no I their ashes shall not die ; 
But, borne to .every land, 
Where'er their sainted dust shall fall. 
Up springs a holy band ! 

* Though Satan by his might may kill. 
And stop their powerful voice. 
They triumph o'er him in their death. 
And still in Christ rejoice.' 

*Your bonds are mine,' wrote Luther to the persecuted 
people. * Your dungeons and your burning piles are mine ! 
We are all with you, and the Lord is at our head ! ' 

In those disturbed times, the restless and unsettled spirit 
spread through the land. History tells us how the peasants 
of the Black Forest, excited by headstrong leaders and 
supported by some powerful nobles, rebelled against the 
oppression of their governors, mingling with their grievances 
some pretext of a religious revival. Without rest Luther 
travelled from place to place, trying to still the tumult, and to 
reason and preach the peasants to submission. He argued 
with the nobles also, and endeavoured earnestly to prevent 
war, of which he always had the greatest dread. All his 
efforts were in vain, and the so-called Peasants' War made 
terrible havoc in the land. 
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Perhaps you wonder that, notwithstanding the edict of 
Worms and the Elector's fears for Luther's safety, he con- 
tinued unharmed We must bear in mind how the Emperor 
was employed abroad, and how powerful was the influence of 
the Elector of Saxony through the country. 

The new pope, Adrian vr., did indeed call upon him to 
make war upon the Protestants, as the believers in the 
reformed faith began to be called; but the pope's demand 
was without success. Old age and sickness were the Elector's 
excuses, as well as the plea of the powerlessness on the part 
of an Elector to enter on a war without the consent and 
sympathy of the people who have elected him as ruler. The 
German people owed so much to Luther that he could hardly 
fail to be safe among them, especially as princes and nobles 
were gradually accepting the new doctrines, and the Reform 
party was growing stronger every day. 

In 1524, while the Peasants' War was still raging, the old 
Elector of Saxony, who had so long been Luther's fnend, lost 
all interest in the affairs about him, and died clasping the 
hand of his faithful chaplain, Dr. Spalatin. Luther preached 

his funeral sermon, when they laid him near the altar of the 

« 

church he had built at Wittemberg. Others of Luther^s 
friends passed away from earth. Dr. Staupitz died in the 
convent which he had not the courage to forsake; and 
gradually Luther's old home in Mansfeld was broken up. 

Before his father died, however, the old man's heart was 
gladdened by the knowledge that his son, like Melanchthon, 
had found a loving wife to sympathize in his troubles and help 
him in his cares. Catherine von Bora, the escaped nun, for 
whom Luther had found a home in Wittemberg, was very 
grateful to the Reformer whose words had first roused her to 
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a knowledge of her wasted life. When Luther, from helping 
her, changed to loving her hopeful, earnest mind, she knew 
she could do nothing better with her future than share it with 
him ; and in the summer of 1525 she brightened his convent 
home and cheered his heart, which had grown sad with 
constant trouble and anxiety. 

It is good to be able to end the story of this brave and 
often lonely life with the picture of a home and family and 
friends. For some time Luther and his wife were in great 
poverty; for there were no longer the convent resources on 
which he used to live in old times, and he still refused to 
receive any fees for the lectures which he gave. Poverty is 
the least of all troubles to brave, loving hearts, however ; and 
though he made only a poor and uncertain living by wood- 
turning and by growing vegetables and fruits, and was often 
overworked by these new employments in addition to his 
former ones, there was great happiness in Luther's home. 

Beneath the shadow of the old pear tree, where, years 
before, Dr. Staupitz had encouraged him to preach to the 
ignorant people of Wittemberg the truth he had himself 
learned, Luther, with his wife and friends, now sat talking of 
the Reformation which was spreading far and wide. Catherine 
would send for Melanchthon or some other fellow-worker when 
her husband seemed weary and sad ; and their hopeful talk, 
and the fresh air and beauty round him, would give him 
cheerfulness again. The opening flowers and the birds' songs 
in the quiet convent garden all had messages for him. One 
evening, when money to supply their wants was very scarce, 
and sad tidings came to him from the outer world, he saw a 
bird perching for its night's rest upon the leafy branch of a 
tree. * See ! ' he said cheerfully, * that little bird has chosen 
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its shelter, and is about to go to sleep in tianquilUty. It has 
no disquiet, neither does it wonder where it shall rest to- 
morrow night; but it rits in peace on its slender branch, 
leaving God to provide for it' 

Such hard times did not always last His father, whose 
mining had prospered, left him a sum of money on his death; 
and wealthy men found means to help one who was always 
enriching the world with time and woik, and seddng no 
reward for himselC All Wittemberg rejoiced as on a feast 
day when little Hans Luther, their first child, was bom. As a 
family of six children grew up around them, and the interests 
of their own home increased, the sympathies of Dr. LuUier 
and his wife never narrowed down to their own concerns only, 
but widened to include those of other homes. So we hear, 
in the midst of domestic sickness and trouble, how plague- 
stricken people were received into Luther's home when the 
pestilence visited Wittemberg; and how at all times pocnr 
students were fed and clothed as if they were his own children 
while they studied at the university, and were too poor to pay 
for a lodging in the towa 

In Luther's own room, over the stove, was written the text : 
' He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much.' The same spirit which made him brave and earnest in 
the work of reforming a religion, made him earnest also in the 
smallest duties of everyday life His children were never left 
untaught and uninfluenced because of the numerous calls 
which the German nation made upon his time. The JMl&^ 
Talk, a collection of Luther's sayings, for the most part in his 
family, or spoken to his intimate friends, tells of incidents in 
his home life. A Christmas carol is well known to German 
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chfldien, wfaidi he wrote for his little boy Hans ; and also a 
letter which he sent him on one of his journeys, telling him in 
simple words, such as a child could understand, of the happi- 
ness which is jH^pared in heaven for the little ones who have 
been good on earth. 

In the year 1529, Charles v., who had been occupied with 
Fiench and Italian wars, used the opportunity of a short 
peace with foidgn ehemies to turn his attention to affairs in 
Germany, and renewed against the Reformed religion the 
judgment wfaidi had been passed at Worms. The followers 
of Luther, now so powerful, protested against this renewal of 
an edict which had lapsed into disuse, and were from this 
time generally known as Protestants. In 1530, aided chiefly 
by Melanchthon, they drew up a statement of their belief, 
which was called the Augsburg Confeission, Augsburg being the 
name of the town in which it was presented to the Emperor. 
The Protestant cities and princes entered into a league for 
mutual defence against the Roman Catholics; and probably 
Charles would have made war on his unruly subjects if fresh 
thieatenings on the part of France and of Turkey had not 
made peace at home needful Many large councils among the 
Protestants were held at this time, and Luther helped them by 
his presence or his advice ; and while carrying on his work at 
Wittemberg, travelled also from place to place to establish 
fresh churches. He received, too, a large number of letters 
daily, whidi needed attention and reply; and the calls of 
people wanting sympathy and (Counsel took up a great part of 
his time Besides this, owing to overwork and anxiety, he was 
subject to severe attacks of illness ; and sometimes his friends 
gathered round his bedside, afraid that he would never be 
abroad among them again. 
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It was well for Luther that his faith was strong, and that he 
knew there was a Power at work on the earth which would in 
the end turn all wrong to right For there was much evil 
around him, which, fight against it as bravely as he might, he 
could not cure. For example, in some places, the people, 
who had lost their belief in the rites and doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, had yet not grown into a better and 
purer faith; and while they laid great stress on a particular 
view of baptism, ceased to believe in the importance of right 
living; and making sport of the doctrines they had once held 
themselves, led terribly wicked lives. These people greatly 
troubled the Reformers. The Reformed religion was no help 
to them, and they were in a sad condition, as all people must 
be who both scoff at the belief of other men, and think lightly 
of the need for a Christian life. 

It is sometimes said that Luther was too harsh and severe 
in his treatment of this sect Perhaps he was the more 
anxious to discountenance their evil doctrine, because he was 
sometimes accused of having led the way to it, by preaching 
his favourite doctrine of justification by faith, and by declaring 
the uselessness of penance and fasting, which the Roman 
Catholic Church called good works. There is no doubt that 
in his intense earnestness and boldness of speech, Luther was 
sometimes violent and rough to his opponents. He was by no 
means perfect; but in his courageous, honest life, which is 
such a grand example to all of us in these later days, we have 
constant proof that his religion was not one of words alone. 
His loving faith in God entered into every act and deed, and 
though he may sometimes have been mistaken in what he 
did, yet he always acted according to the light he had. 

We must thus think of Luther, earnest and faithful to the 
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last, helping on what was right and true by his counsel and 
work, struggling against illness and the despondency that 
sometimes attacked him, and rejoicing in his family and 
friends, and in music, which he loved as earnestly as when a 
student at Erfurt University many years before. 

Gradually the links broke that bound him to earth. John 
Reinecke, his old schoolfellow, died; and this was a great 
loss to Luther, who valued much his letters and visits, and his 
long and faithful friendship. Then death came nearer to his 
home circle, and removed his little daughter Magdalen, who 
died in Luther's arms after a short illness. 'My darling 
child,' said Luther to her, 'thou hast also a Father in heaven, 
and art going to Him;' but he wept like the little children 
round him when he found that her life had gone. Hans, the 
eldest boy, was at school at some distance from Wittemberg, 
and you may like to read the letter which Luther wrote to 
recall him when Magdalen lay ilL 

*I request you,' he wrote to the schoolmaster, *to keep 
from my son Hans what I now write you. My daughter 
Magdalen is drawing near to death, and will soon be with her 
true Father in heaven, unless it shall seem best to God that 
it shall be otherwise. But she longs so much to see her 
brother, that I am constrained to send a carriage for him, 
hoping she may live till he returns. They were very fond of 
each other. I do whatever I can, lest afterwards the sense of 
having neglected anything should torture me. Direct him, 
therefore, without mentioning the reason, to hasten homeward 
by this carriage, when she will either sleep in the Lord or be 
restored.' Magdalen lived only a fortnight longer, but her 
brother was in time to see her again. In the midst of his 
grief, Luther said, *She is very dear to me; but, gracious 
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God, if it be Thy will to take her hence, I am content to 
know that she will be with Thee.' 

Towards the end of his life Luther wished to leave Wittcm- 
berg, and make a new home elsewhere. The people of the 
town loved pleasure and luxuries too much to please his 
simple, self-denying taste ; and only the uigent petition from 
the university led him to remain there. In the year 1545 he 
felt his weakness increase and old age advance^ and finished 
the last book he wrote with the words, ^ I am weak, and can 
do no more; pray God He may grant me a peaceful and 
happy death.' 

At that time trouble had arisen among the miners in 
Luther's birthplace, and disputes had broken out between 
them and the Counts of Mansfeld, their rulers, which Luther 
believed his presence at Eisleben might decide. He felt it 
would be a good work to be a peacemaker for the people 
among whom he was bom, even if it were his last work. His 
wife had sad misgivings about the journey for him in his weak 
condition; but, like a true helpmeet, she would never have 
tried to dissuade him from any work he felt it right to 
undertake. His two sons and Dr. Justus Jonas, his old pupl, 
went with him, and he wrote cheering and even merry letters 
home to Catherine, to calm the anxiety she was feeling. But 
his earthly work was over, and he had returned to his early 
home to die. Three days before his death he preached his 
last sermon from the pulpit which still stands in Eisleben 
Church. The closing words of his sermon were, * This^ and 
much more, might be said from the passage, but I am too 
weak, and here we will stop.' His talk was often, during these 
last three days, of the future life and of union in heaven with 
those who had gone before. Until within a few hours of his. 
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death he was occupied with the business which had brought 
him to Eisleben, but his friends often overheard him uttering 
words of payer. 

On the night of the i8th of February 1546 his sons and 
Dr. Jonas watched by his bedside, for they felt sure his end 
was near. They piled up the fire, but he did not feel its 
warmth; and the medicine which the Count of Mansfeld 
brought — a rare medicine, and one much trusted in those days 
— produced no effect * My dear Jonas,' said Luther at length, 
* I think I shall die here at Eisleben, where I was born and 
baptized.' Then he lay long motionless, perhaps thinking of 
his wife and home, and of the Providence which had led him 
onward from boyhood to this dying hour. 

After some time, seeing Dr. Jonas and his sons, with Count 
Albert, the Countess, and physicians standing round his bed, 
he said, *Whatl are you still here? will you not go, dear 
friends, and rest yourselves?' They would not leave him, and 
the little group listened earnestly for his farewell. Whispered 
prayers reached them, and then more clearly they heard the 
words, 'Father, into Thy hands I commit my spirit Thou 
hast redeemed me. Truly, God so loved the world ! ' 

* Reverend father,' said Dr. Jonas, * do you die firm in the 
%lth you have taught ? ' 

•Yes,' answered Luther distinctly; and then he died, 
seeming to fall peacefully asleep. 

The Counts of Mansfeld and the people of Eisleben hoped 
that Luther's grave might be with them. But the Elector of 
Saxony, and hundreds who loved him at Wittemberg, decided 
otherwise. Slowly the funeral procession travelled through 
the land, with the Counts of Mansfeld and many other knights 
and nobles at the head. The people came out from villages 
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and towns to meet them, in mourning garb, but singing songs 
of faith and trust in God, which Luther had written for Aem. 
At the eastern gate of Wittemberg the widow and children, 
and a multitude from the city and university, were waiting to 
join the procession to the church, and the streets were filled 
with weeping crowds. 

Melanchthon, who was deeply affected by Luther's death, 
gave the funeral address when they laid him near the pulpit 
where he had so often preached. The chroniclers of the 
time tell us how the silence in the great church was broken by 
the sobs of the people, when Melanchthon spoke, in con- 
clusion, of the memories of Luther's life and work among 
them, which could never pass away. *Now he is united,' 
said the preacher, ' with the prophets of whom he loved to 
talk. Now they greet him as their fellow-labourer, and with 
him praise the Lord who gathers and preserves His Church. 
But we must retain a perpetual recollection of our beloved 
Luther, and never let his memory fade from our hearts.' 

Three hundred years have passed, and this memory is still 
sacred in the hearts of men. Germany is rich with the 
treasured associations of his life, and recollections of his visits 
to her towns. In Eisleben are still seen the house where he 
died and the pulpit where he preached; and a large school 
for pauper children is built to his memory on the site of the 
house where he was bom. Large numbers of people come to 
the old castle to see the lonely room where he translated so 
much of the New Testament for the German people ; and yet 
a greater number visit Wittemberg, where his teachings were 
begun. 

Who that knew the poor miner's boy in the days when he 
journeyed for miles on foot to school, or sang for bread in 
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the streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach at night, would have 
dreamt that he would afterwards have brought about one of 
the greatest events in the history of the world. We have 
seen how he wasted no opportunity of his boyhood, and how, 
when duty seemed to demand it, he gave up the rich hopes 
of his youth Tor a hard and obscure life ; how in that life he 
scorned no work, however humble ; and when no opening for 
greater usefulness presented itself, was ready for it with fresh 
earnestness and zeal, shutting his eyes to no evil he could 
help to cure, and keeping back no word of truth that was 
given to him to teach. He had no fear of death, the opinion 
of the world, or the anger of great men. Results did not 
enter into his calculations; he left those to God, and did 
each duty as it came. 

To each of us, as to Luther, are sent fresh opportunities 
for usefulness each year. In our paths there are difficulties 
to be overcome, evils to be mended, true words we can speak, 
and right causes we can help. The faith which gave him his 
power must also make us strong; and these words arc as 
true to-day as when he uttered them : * Faith is a living and 
mighty power, that can make of poor dejected sinners brave 
and blessed men, who care neither for the devil, nor for the 
world, nor for any misfortunes that can happen to them.' 




JOHN HOWARD, 

TH£ prisoners' FRIEND.^ 

[OHN HOWARD was the chief of philanthro{>- 
ists; his life has always been regarded as a 
model of charity; his name alone staiads for 
benevolence. 

Of his early years we know very little ; he was probably 
born at Clapton in 1726— but some think at Cardington, near 
Bedford, where his father possessed a small farm. His father 
was a tradesman who kept an upholsterer's shop at Smithfield, 
and had a little country box at Enfield, whither, after he had 
made his fortune, he retired John Howard's mother died 
while he was still an infant, and he was placed out to nurse 
with the wife of a Cardington farmer. 

He was a sickly child, and was said to be dull at learning, 
but every one loved him. His first master was the Rev. 
John Worsley, who kept a school at Hertford. He passed 
seven years under his roof, and was subsequently removed 
to an academy in London, conducted by Mr. John Eames, 
a friend of Sir Isaac Newton's, and a man of great learning 

^ The facts in Howard*s life contained in this sketch are mainly derived 
/rom 7i?An //award, by Hepworth Dixon. 
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and large attainment& When young Howard left school 
he had made but little progress in his studies. He was 
deficient in his acquaintance with the classics, for which he 
felt no vocation, while his knowledge of English was also very 
imperfect But as his father destined him for trade, he 
perlu^ acquired as much as was e^qpected of him. He was 
early removed 6:0m Mr. Eames' school, and bound as an 
apprentice to Messrs. Newnham & Shipley, wholesale grocers 
in Watling Street His father paid down with him ;i^7oo 
as premium. John Howard appears to have entered this 
service as a duty; his heart was not in the work, and he 
had no taste for trade, but he did not offer any objection 
to the path which his father had marked out for him. 

On the 9th September 1742, before the period of his 
apprenticeship had expired, his father died He left behind 
him considerable property, which was divided between his 
son and only daughter, the larger portion being bequeathed 
to the former, who was also named sole residuary legatee, as 
soon as he should attain his majority. He was then only 
seventeen, but the executors of his father's will, confiding in 
the prudence and discretion for which he was even then 
remarkable, allowed him considerable power over the manage- 
ment of the property. The family house at Clapton was 
falling into ruin, and he undertook to superintend its restoration, 
going thither daily to give his directions, and forward the 
repairs. Here his philanthropic and benevolent spirit was 
first displayed A venerable gardener, who lived to the age 
of ninety, used to delight in recalling anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of his master. His favourite story told how during 
the restoration of the house, Howard would arrive every 
morning — ^never missing a single day — under the buttress of 
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the garden wall, just as the bread cart was passing, when, 
purchasing a loaf, he would throw it into the garden, and 
then entering the gate would cry out laughingly, * Harry! 
see if there is not something for you there, among the 
cabbages.' 

Howard was no sooner his own master, than he sought to 
terminate his apprenticeship, and at once arranged for the 
purchase of the remainder of his time. He next determined 
to inform his mind and restore his health — which, never 
good, had recently, from confinement and laborious occupa- 
tion, entirely given way — by foreign travel He visited 
France and Italy; in the former he probably obtained that 
correct knowledge of French which was afterwards so useful 
to him in his travels. Mind and body benefited alike by the 
step he had taken, his health was gradually restored, and his 
intellect enlightened and enlarged. He fervently loved art 
and all that pertained to it He visited all the galleries of 
note which lay in his way, and purchased as many works 
of fut as his resources permitted; these he reserved for 
the embellishment of his favourite house at Cardington. 

On his return to England, as London still disagreed with 
his health, he went to live at Stoke-Newington, quietly as an 
invalid. Even at that early age, Howard was too much 
master of himself to fall into the customary errors of youth. 
His pursuits and pleasures had the gravity of manhood. He 
was surrounded by books, he attended to his religious 
exercises, he deeply interested himself in the more familiar 
branches of natural philosophy, he studied the theory of 
medicme, in which he acquired much knowledge, afterwards 
so useful to him during his visits of mercy. He lived in the 
most abstemious manner, considering that he thereby benefited 
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his health. He subdued his physical frame by the power of 
his will 

John Howard's father was a Calvinistic dissenter, a strict 
Puritan. The son, always religiously disposed, now resolved 
publicly to avow his faith and to confess Christ before men. 
He was therefore admitted as a member of the Independent 
body, under the cure of Mr. Meredith Townsend of Stoke- 
Newington. He soon after displayed his charitable dis- 
position by starting a subscription to purchase a dwelling- 
house for the minister, to which he himself contributed fifty 
pounds. 

He lodged at Stoke-Newington with a widow of fifty-two, 
a Mrs. Loidore ; he was then twenty-five. She showed him 
the greatest care and attention, and proved herself to be an 
active and able nurse during a serious attack of illness he. had 
in her house. His life was daily despaired of, but in the end 
he rallied. It was to her constant and considerate devotion 
to him that he attributed his recovery. For long did he 
meditate on the means by which he could express his grati- 
tude to this good woman. At last he came to a strange 
resolution, viz. that the only fitting return he could think of 
was to make her his wife. She was naturally astonished, 
and raised various objections — as the inequality of their 
years, the difference of their fortunes, social position, and so 
forth, but to no purpose. Howard's mind was made up ; he 
gave her twenty-four hours for consideration, threatening in the 
event of her refusal to go abroad. She consented at last, 
they were married, and, contrary to general expectation, neither 
party to the contract had reason to regret it However, their 
union was but short. She had. never, all her life, known the 
blessing of a day's good health ; now she gradually failed, and 
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died in 1755, in the third year of their marriage; sincerely 
deplored by her sorrowing husband. 

The week of her death was a turning-point in Howard's 
life. From private, he was called away to public griefs. 
Before his wife was buried in the churchyard of St Mary's, 
Whitechapel, the news arrived in England that Lisbon had 
been suddenly destroyed by earthquake and fire. Suty 
thousand of the poor inhabitants had perished The demon 
of terror had never so speedily and powerfully stirred the 
earth. Hearts in England warmed towards the sufferers. Private 
persons sent aid in various ways; and Parliament, to its honour, 
though in the midst of a great war, and in a time of scarcity 
at home, granted a relief of one hundred thousand pound& 

Howard, widowed and bereaved, felt called to sorrows 
greater than his own. No plan occurred to him, but he felt 
that in the midst of so much misery, where the poor were 
dying in their tents from hunger, cold, and sickness, str(»ig 
hands and willing minds would soon find their duty; the 
great point was to go, to see the work for himself. He broke 
up his establishment at Stoke-Newington, distributing the 
greater portion of his furmtiure among the poor, and settling 
the whole of his late wife's little property on her sister ; then, 
attended by a single servant, he took his b^th on board the 
Lisbon packet the Hanover, All Europe was entering on war. 
England and France were already fighting' on the high seas 
and m every part of the wcMrld, and the narrow seas were swept 
by innumerable privateers. 

But John Howard feared neither storms nor pirates: his 
heart was set on the relief of the sick, the hungry, and the 
desolate. But those scenes of misery were not to be reached ; 
his hand was to find other work to do : the Hanover was 
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captured by a French privateer, the crew and passengers were 
all carried into Brest and treatted with the utmost barbarity. 
Before reaching that port, Howard was kept without food and 
even water for forty hours. When the prisoners were at 
length landed, he was confined with many others in the castle 
of the town, in a dark, damp, and filthy dungeon, where, after 
several hours, a leg of mutton was at last brought and thrown 
at them — ^like flesh to wild beasts-^which the starving captives 
tore to {Heces, with their hands and teeth, devouring it with 
almost ferocious voracity. In this dungeon, thus fed, the 
prisoners were detained for a week, compelled to sleep on 
the cold floor ; they were then removed and separated, Howard 
being sent to Carpaix, and his servant to Dinan. During his 
imprisonment, he gained ample evidence of English captives 
being treated with such barbarity 'that many hundreds had 
perished, and that thirty-six were buried in a hole at Dinan in 
one day.' Unhappily, it cannot be denied that the same 
barbarities were also being perpetrated on the English coast 
towards the enemy. 

Impressed with the mild but dignified bearing of his 
prisoner, the gaoler to whose custody Howard was com- 
mitted, liberated him, and allowed him to reside in the town, 
on his word being given that he would not escape. He was 
housed, fed, and supplied with money by the person with 
whom he lodged, and suffered to depart for England with 
no other guarantee for repayment than his own promise. The 
French Government permitted him to return, that he might, 
with greater chance of success, persuade that of England to 
make a suitable exchange for him, on simply pledging his 
honour that, if unsuccessful in the attempt, he would instantly 
return to his captivity. 
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On arriving in London, he would receive no congratulations 
on the recovery of his freedom till the conditions on which 
he had accepted his liberty were complied with. After much 
trouble, and very painful delays, the necessary exchange was 
effected He now used every means in his power to procure 
the release of his fellow-captives, some of whom were at Dinan, 
others at Morlaix and Carpaix ; he made a pathetic appeal to 
the Commissioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen, portraying 
the miseries and privations to which the gallant but unfor- 
tunate men were exposed. An arrangement was made be- 
tween the courts of England and France, and Howard soon 
had the pleasure of knowing that his efforts had caused the 
restoration of his fellow-prisoners in Brittany to their liberty 
and country, and had mitigated the miseries of many others. 
* The friend of the captive,' as he was already called, had the 
satisfaction of receiving the thanks of the commissioners for 
his timely information. 

He now retired to Cardington, which henceforth became his 
home. He devised plans for the comfort of his tenants, ad- 
ministered to the wants of the neighbouring poor, and amused 
himself by scientific researches. His life was one of quiet 
study and practical benevolence. On 25th April 1758 he 
married a second time. This match was altogether a suitable 
one, Henrietta Leeds of Croxton, in Cambridgeshire, was 
about his own age, and of his own social rank. Amiable and 
;pidently attached to her husband, she cheerfully seconded all 
^ plans of benevolence. Within a short period of her 
marriage she sold the greater part of her jewels, and applied 
the money to the formation of a fund for the relief of the 
«dc and destitute of the village. 

^^ house at Cardington was now rebuilt and enlarged, 
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the gardens and grounds laid out afresh. But the attention of 
the newly-married couple was not confined to their own com- 
fort Howard had formed a plan for improving the dwellings 
of the poor on his estate. He did not believe that the wealth 
he had inherited from his parent was altogether his own. He 
looked upon it as a. deposit which God had given into his 
hands for the common benefit of mankind. His assistance 
was always available to those in pain or want ; his sympathy 
was as warm as his munificence was wide ; but improvement, 
not charity, was in every case his object Cardington, when 
he went to reside there, was one of the most miserable villages 
in England. With characteristic energy he set to work to 
improve the state of the people, both in a worldly and spiritual 
sense. His first step was to make the homes of his four 
tenants fit for self-respecting men to live in. He pulled down 
the mud huts, and built a number of superior cottages in their 
stead, which he let out on the same terms as the wretched 
hovels. His next step was to establish a number of schools in 
the vicinity. In a few years, from being one of the worst, 
Cardington became one of the most orderly and prosperous 
hamlets in the kingdom. The cottages were neat, clean, 
and comfortable; the poor themselves honest, sober, indus- 
trious, well informed, and religious. All this was the work of 
one benevolent man, seconded by the endeavours of his truly 
charitable wife. But this happy life, in so sweet a retreat, so 
rich in blessing to all around them, came suddenly to a sad 
and unexpected end. Mrs. Howard, after giving birth to a 
son, their first and only child, died on 31st March 1765. As 
she was supposed to be on the road to recovery, the blow was 
utterly unforeseen. Indescribable was the grief of the bereaved 
husband. Henceforth the sunniest side of his life was blank 
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and dark. But religion, which had ahrajs been the vital 
principle of his life, now came to his aid, and enabled him to 
bow with resignation to the stroke that laid his dearest enjoy- 
ments in the dust His love for his wife had been a passion; 
and to the latest hour of his existence he cherished her 
memory with a mixture of fond regret and melancholy i^esr 
sure. Mrs, Howard was a Churchwoman. In the morning, 
therefore^ her husband was in the habit of attending divine 
worship with her at the parish church, though he remained a 
Nonconformist all his life. In the care of his infant son, in 
his devotions, in the management of bis estates and of his 
schools, and in attending to the welfare of the people, he 
strove, at first, to find some antidotes to his affection.. But 
towards the close of 1766, his health was so bad that his 
physicians ordered immediate change of air and scene. He 
visited Bath and London, and next year made a short tour in 
Holland. He then returned to Cardington, and resumed his 
exertions there ; but he could not endure the melancholy 
associations of the past, and again resolved to travel — ^this 
time to Italy. From the notes made during this journey, 
which have been preserved, he appears at that period to have 
dedicated his soul in a more formal and solemn manner to 
God, and to have devoted his active energies to his fellow- 
creatures. His piety had been fervent from his youth. 
Chastened by affliction, it now burned up with a new and 
brighter flame, and his whole being assumed a loftier and 
serener aspect 

He travelled through France, Italy, Germany, and Holland; 
but on his retiurn to England, his health again declined. 
Neither were the wounds of his mind thoroughly healed ; but 
he busied himself more than ever with his schools and cottage 
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building, leading, as usual, a life of active benevolence. In 
1773 he was nominated to the office of high sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire^ As the Test Act was then in force, he was, as a 
dissenter, disqualified for this office, on the ground of non- 
communion with the Established Church. He had no choice 
between a refusal of the proffered post on conscientious 
grounds, or its acceptance without compUance with the ordi- 
nary forms, thus braving the law, and taking the consequences 
at his personal peril. He chose the latter course — a bold 
proceeding, as the penalties to which he was liable were very 
severe; for as he became high sheriff without previously 
receiving the Holy Communion at church, any mercenary 
individual might have sued him before the courts for a penalty 
of ;;^Soo, besides disqualifying him from holding any office in 
church or state, from suing any person whatsoever, however 
grievously he might be injured, from prosecuting the most just 
demands, and from holding at any time the office of guardian 
or executor. Howard's determination was a bold one ; but he 
was not the man to shrink from personal peril where a prin- 
ciple was at stake. Having accepted the office, Howard at 
once set about the discharge of its serious and responsible 
duties. He prepared to superintend in person the administra- 
tion of justice. The criminal world was new to him. During 
the intervals of his attendance at court, he visited and in- 
spected the prison with great minuteness. Not a cell was 
overlooked, every abuse was brought to light. 

To one of Howard's creed, Bedford gaol was almost a 
sacred spot, for here John Bunyan had been confined, and 
composed his immortal Pilgrinis Progress, Here his investi- 
gations in prisons b^an, and with them a new chapter in the 
social history of our country was opened. In his introduction 
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to his great work on the state of prisons, he observes : ' The 
circumstance which excited me to activity in the prisoners 
behalf, was the seeing some who, by the verdict of juries, 
were declared tiot guilty . • . after having been confined for 
months, dragged back to gaol, and locked up again until they 
should pay sundry fees to the gaoler, the derk of assize, etc 
In order to redress this hardship, I applied to the justices of 
the county for a salary to the gaoler in lieu of his fees. The 
bench . . . was willing to grant the relief desired, but they 
wanted a precedent for charging the county with the expense. 
I therefore rode into several neighbouring counties in search 
of a precedent, but I soon learned that the same injustice was 
practised in them; and, looking into the prisons, I beheld 
scenes of calamity which I grew daily more and more anxious 
to alleviate.' Such was the commencement of that grand and 
noble work which has made the name of John Howard £unous 
throughout the world as the prince of philanthropists. In 
Bedford gaol the dungeons for felons were eleven feet below 
the ground ; and the inmates had to sleep on the wet floor. 
A person who, in those days, was imprisoned for debt, after 
he had settled with his creditor, could not obtain his release 
till he could fee the gaoler 15s. 4d. and the turnkey 2s., and 
he was thrust back into his dimgeon literally to rot, for in 
those days that expression had the naked and terrible signifi- 
cance of truth. The same course was adopted with persons 
accused of crime, if declared not guilty. For being innocent, 
a poor man might be imprisoned for life ! 

Some good people had now and then been horror-struck by 
the reports of sufferings endured in gaols. A committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had, in lyor, 
been nominated to visit Newgate (where the disorders were 
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notorious) and other gaols. Dr. Bray, who was at the head of 
this inspection, gave the most deplorable accounts of all they 
had seen. Every prison in the land, from the Marshalsea and 
Newgate down to the pettiest and obscurest provincial house 
of detention, was a disgrace to the age and country. 

Though unknown to the laws of England, and scarcely 
credible, yet it is nevertheless a fact that tortures worthy of the 
Spanish Inquisition were inflicted on the unhappy prisoners. 
In 1726, in Newgate, one Thomas Bliss, a carpenter, made 
an unsuccessful attempt at escape. He was dragged back, 
barbarously beaten, and put in irons. Afterwards, for the 
diversion of the governor or lessee of the prison and his 
companions, an iron engine or skull-cap was screwed so 
tightly on his head that it forced the blood from his ears and 
nose; while at the same time his thumbs were so tightly 
screwed in thumb-screws that the blood started from them. 
That these tortures eventually caused the death of the miser- 
able victim is not to be wondered at. Not contented with 
such cruelties, these wicked keepers had invented a still more 
horrible punishment, — ^they actually coupled the living with 
the dead, and locked up debtors who displeased them with 
human carcases. There is one instance on record of a poor 
debtor being kept six days with two dead bodies ! 

The custody of the Fleet prison was private property ; the 

establishment was a business speculation, and every kind of 

iniquity and cruelty was resorted to in order to make it pay a 

large percentage. One Bambridge, who was warder at that 

time, was a perfect monster of barbarity. We could scarcely 

credit the stories told of him, were they not confirmed by the 

reports of a Parliamentary committee of inquiry. To extort 

money, he would not only confine prisoners in filthy dungeons, 
v. o 
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loaded with irons, but would attack and wound the defence- 
less victims with his sword ; he broke one prisoner's legs by 
forcing oh them irons which were too small, and thus lamed 
him for life. This man, on petitioning the judges concerning 
the injustice of which he had been a victinii got no redress, 
the excuse being that it was out of terml One Captain 
Sinclair, a gallant but unfortunate officer, who had fought 
bravely for his king and country, but had excited the malice 
of this wretch Bambridge, was, after being wounded and 
maltreated by him, confined in a damp and loathsome dun- 
geon till he had lost the use of his limbs and his memory, 
neither of which he recovered. 

Howard saw that these abuses could only be remedied by 
abolishing the fees and giving a salary to the gaoler. But as 
the magistrates could find no precedent for the coimty paying 
its own servants, they gave him no support in his work of 
reform. Towards the close of 1773, he began his tours of 
inspection of the prisons ; first in the nearer coimties, then 
all over England, and subsequently over the greater part of 
Europe. 

In this short sketch of the philanthropisf 9 life we can 
give but a very faint idea of the horrors he witnessed. At 
Northampton the gaoler actually paid ;:£'i7o a year for his 
situation. The prisoners here had no straw allowed them to 
sleep on. Beds for prisoners were never thought of in those 
days. At Salisbury, prisoners were chained together at 
Christmas time, and then sent into the city to beg; the gaoler 
made his living by farming out the diet of his victims. At 
Ely, the gaol belonged to the bishop. The building was 
rickety and ruinous. Of this the wardens were aware ; but 
instead of strengthening the walls and doors, they adopted the 
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cheaper plan of chaining the prisoners on their backs to the 
floor,— having under them several bars of iron, — and fastening 
an iron collar with long sharp spikes round their necks, and a 
heavy iron bar over their legs, to prevent attempts at escape. 
About a year before Howard's visit, a spirited magistrate had 
brought these atrocious cruelties before the king's notice. An 
inquiry was instituted, and in 1768 Bishop Mawson was com* 
pelled to repair the gaol j but in spite of these improvements, 
it was still in a filthy, miserable condition when Howard 
entered it The gaoler had no salary, there was no chapel for 
public worship, no surgeon to attend the sick. At Exeter he 
found that the felons' gaol was the private property of one 
John Rolle^ who received for it ;;^22 a year, paid by the 
keepefi which he obtained by fees from the prisoners; the 
turgeon here was excused by contract from attending any 
prisoner in the cells who might be suffering from gaol fever. 

The unsleeping energies of the great philanthropist had now 
found their fitting work ; he threw himself into it with all the 
enthusiasm of his nature. The crusade had commenced in 
earnest In a series of journeys he had travelled over the 
whole of ]^gland — to the north, south, east, and finally to the 
west He was never satisfied till he had explored the lowest 
and most wretched dungeon of every pison. Many an 
innocent person, detained till he could pay the gaoler's fees, 
and without the means or hope of obtaining deliverance, was 
set at liberty by his generosity in paying the demand. In 
most of the prisons he had found the dungeons underground, 
damp, cold, and pestilential; their wretched inmates, deprived 
even of a sufficient quantity of pure water, pined and lan- 
guished under these accumulated sufferings, till that fatal 
scourge, the gaol fever, cairied them off by hundreds. Bad 
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as the prisons were physically, they were even worse morally. 
Debtors and felons, young thieves and hoary-headed villains, 
guilty and innocent, tried and untried, — often even male and 
female, — were confined in the same dungeon, with nothing to 
do but to corrupt and demoralize each other. 

Public attention about this period was directed to the sub- 
ject of prisons, and especially to the injustice of incarcerating 
a man, declared not guilty, on the pretence of a claim for fees. 
In February 1773, Mr. Poph^m, the member for Taunton, 
brought in a bill to abolish gaolers' fees, substituting for them 
a salary paid out of the county rates. The bill was, after 
passing a second reading, withdrawn to be amended. Mean- 
while the two men most anxious for a reform in these matters 
came together; and before Howard started for his western 
tour, the plan of campaign in the Legislature had been agreed 
upon between them and their mutual friends. 

Howard was now examined on the subject by the House of 
Commons ; his testimony against the manifold abuses of the 
penal system was logical and conclusive. He was publicly 
thanked by the supreme Legislature of the country for his 
philanthropic exertions, an honour seldom accorded to other 
than the heroes of war and conquest 

Not yet satisfied with his investigations, he now resolved to 
renew them. The gaols of London were still unknown to 
him ; he set to work to visit them all He daily traversed the 
vast area of the metropolis, penetrating into all kinds of dark 
nooks and corners. Nothing was too obscure to escape his 
vigilance, nor too paltry for his visitations. Petty prisons, 
belonging to courts, manors, and liberties, the existence of 
which was scarcely suspected till he discovered them, were 
explored and reported upoa There was one of these in 
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Whitechapel, used for the confinement of debtors in sums of 
between £,2 and ;^s. For these trifling amounts twenty-five 
persons were incarcerated. The gaoler had to share with the 
lady of the manor — the private owner of the prison — the 
proceeds of his extortion, to the extent of ;^24 a year. This 
was only a sample of many others. 

On 31st March 1774, Mr. Popham brought forward his two 
bills for the better regulation of prisons, which in due course 
received the sanction of the Legislature and the Crown. By 
these all fees were abolished, persons declared not guilty were 
to be immediately set at liberty, the gaoler was to receive a 
salary out of the county rate, the walls of the prisons were to 
be whitewashed once a year, the rooms to be regularly washed 
and ventilated, infirmaries were to be provided for the sick, 
confinement in underground dungeons to be prevented if 
possible, and such measures taken as shall tend to restore and 
preserve the prisoners' health. 

The passing of these humane laws caused infinite satisfac- 
tion to Howard. But his work was not yet ended; he felt 
that he must now personally overlook the enforcement of these 
Acts. That no time might be lost in rendering them operative, 
he caused them to be printed in larger characters, at his own 
expense, and sent a copy of them to every warder and gaoler 
in the kingdom. 

He started on a visit to the prisons of Wales, where gaol 
fever and small-pox were prevailing terribly ; he then travelled 
again into Devonshire and Cornwall, where he found that 
Plymouth could boast of eminence in the way of prison 
horrors. The gaol had a room for felons called * the Chink,' 
17 feet long, 8 feet wide, and only 5 J feet high, so that a 
person of ordinary stature could not stand erect in it This 
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diabolical dungeon was dark ajid stifling, having neither air 
nor light, except such as could struggle through a wicket in 
the door. Yet Howard learned, with horror, that men had 
been kept in this den for two months ; they would have died 
of suffocation, had not each in turn crouched at the wicket 
to catch a breath of air. When Howard saw it, the door had 
not been opened for five weeks ; when he ordered the bolts to 
be withdrawn, and entry to be made, the indescribable stench 
would have driven back any less courageous visitor, yet 
Howard forced his way in, and found there a miserable 
wretch, who declared to him that he would prefer being 
executed at once to being buried any longer in this loathsome 
dungeon. With his usual chariness of words Howard thus 
describes it: 'The whole is dirty, and has not been 
whitewashed for many years; no court, no water, no 
Itraw.* 

Persuaded rather by his friends, than to gratify any feelings 
of personal ambition, Howard consented to come forward, in 
conjunction with his neighbour, Mr. Whitbread, as a candidate 
to represent Bedford in the House of Commons. Though a 
Dissenter, so greatly was he respected, that many both of the 
clergy and laity of the English Church cordially acted with 
Howard's committee to secure his return. He was, however, 
unsuccessful, and seems to have been grieved and disappointed 
at the result. 

His next journey was to Ireland, Scotland, and the north of 
England, With the state of the prisons in Ireland, the philan- 
thropist seems to have been much gratified. His visit to 
Scotland was brief, but honourable to himself, and of signal 
service to that part of the kingdom At Glasgow he was 
kindly received by all ranks and classes, was invested with the 
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freedom of the city, and treated in public and private as 
became his merits and their intelligence. 

On his return from this jotuney it was his intention to have 
arranged his papers, and given them to the world; but to 
render his plan more complete, he determined to travel into 
France^ Germany, and Holland, to inspect the prisons in 
those countries. He left England in 1775. Paris was hisx 
first halting-place. Here the prisons were rigorously closed 
against the traveller's researches. He fortunately discovered 
that there was ah old law which directed the keepers of prisons 
in Paris to admit all persons who were desirous of bestowing 
alms on the prisoners. But the law had so fallen into disuse, 
that although he had provided himself with it, yet he was still 
refused admission, until he obtained an authorization from the 
commissary of prisons to inspect the Grand Chatelet and 
others. He was thus able to speak with and examine almost 
every inmate of the great civil prisons of Paris ; but of course 
this advantage was procured at not a little outlay in charities. 
The dungeons he visited were dark, damp, and noisome 
beyond description Many lost their lives by diseases, many 
more the use of their limbs; in the severe winter of 1775 
hundreds of persons perished within the walls of the Bicetre 
from cold. 

Into the ominous fortress of the Bastile, Howard found it 
impossible to penetrate. Neither the influence of the English 
ambassador nor of his Parisian friends availed to open its gates. 
It was dangerous even to speak of this fortress, and he who 
once entered its gloomy portal very rarely quitted it Being 
resolved not to leave Paris without some glimpse of this dark 
world, Howard one day presented himself at the outer gate, 
rang the bell, and, on its being opened by the officer in 
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charge, boldly stepped in, passed the sentry, walked coolly 
through a file of guards, and advanced as far as the great 
drawbridge of the inner court While he was contemplating 
the dismal structure, an officer ran towards him, agitated and 
surprised at the apparition of a stranger in the place. 
Howard, perceiving that his manner was threatening and 
suspicious, thought it prudent to retreat, repassing the 
guard, who were mute with astonishment at this strange 
temerity. 

This adventure did not diminish his interest in the Bastile. 
With difficulty he procured a pamphlet written on the subject 
by one who had been confined there, and which was inter- 
dicted by the Government This he translated and published 
in England. It was read in every country in Europe, and 
gave horrible details of the -suflferings of those confined in this 
huge fortress. The French Government never forgave this 
offence. On the whole Howard saw much to admire in 
French provincial prisons, as compared with those of England. 
The common prisons were generally clean and fresh, they had 
no gaol distemper, there were no irons used, and there was 
food in abundance. 

From Paris he proceeded to Brussels, and thence to Ghent, 
where the Maison de la Force, a prison built by the States of 
Austrian Flanders, was then regarded as the model prison of 
Europe, offering the most striking contrasts to the arrange- 
ments of English prisons. The convicts were properly lodged, 
fed, clothed, instructed, worked. Order and cleanliness 
prevailed; there was no drunkenness, no irons, no riot, no 
starvation. 

The philanthropist next proceeded to Holland, which at 
that period was far in advowee of the rest of Europe in all 
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that related to the law and administration of penal science. 
In the whole of Amsterdam there had not been a single 
execution for ten years ; and, at the period of Howard's visit 
to that city, there were only six delinquents confined in the 
gaols, and only eighteen debtors. 

In the north of Germany, he found that the prisons had but 
few tenants, and their condition was on the whole satisfactory ; 
but in several towns, and notably in Osnaburg and Hanover, 
of which George in. was then sovereign, the execrable 
practice of torturing prisoners was still kept up. This was 
in the year 1774 — only a hundred years ago ! 

In almost every country which Howard visited, he had 
found the prisoners employed. This was the greatest contrast 
to the usage in England. Hard work, in fact, was the chief 
correctional agent in operation abroad. In England, con- 
finement was considered enough. On the Continent, the 
prisoners were for the greater part employed in cleansing the 
streets, repairing the highways, cutting stone, etc., all which 
labour was useful to the state, while it inured the culprit to 
habits of industry. 

Howard, on landing at Dover, inspected the gaol at that 
port, which he found in as miserable a condition as those 
already described in his notes. He then retired to Cardington 
to enjoy a short repose after his travels, only quitting it once 
to pay a visit to Chelmsford, where the gaol fever had been 
raging with great fury. He had now collected a mass of 
materials for his work, such as no human being had ever 
gathered on the same subject, the result of unwearied toil, 
time, devotion, and expense. But he was not satisfied yet; 
there were still many gaols, bridewells, and houses of correc- 
tion which he had overlooked, and which must be included 
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in bis account ; for this purpose, be resolved to make anodier 
complete tour of the country. From November 1775 to May 
1776 was spent in this manner. His influence now bad made 
itself felt ; no neglect could escape bis vigilance \ petty tyrants 
learned to quail before an eye as stem as it was mild. In 
many prisons where his suggestions bad been carried out, 
there was great improvement So conscious was he of the 
advantages derived from this revision of his former observa- 
tions, that he resolved to make another journey over the 
Continent, and to visit the gaols of countries he had not yet 
seen, before committing his work to the press. 

He started at once, arriving in Paris in June 1776. Horrors 
met him in the prisons at Lyons, but in Geneva'he found only 
five criminals in gaol and no debtors. Throughout Switzer- 
land, he found no person in fetters; each prisoner bad a 
separate cell, warmed artificially, and strongly built; the 
greater the crime, the darker the celL In many countries 
the gaols were empty. At Berne, all the criminals were kept 
to hard servile labour — ^indeed, work was the principal elemoit 
of the Swiss system of punishment and reform. After inspect- 
ing a torture chamber in Germany, and again visiting Holland, 
to which country he grew more and more partial, he returned 
to England, more deeply impressed than ever with the superi* 
ority of Continental nations generally in the science of prison 
discipline over his owa 

Three years had now been occupied travelling at home 
and abroad, amassing materials for his great work, in the 
course of which he had travelled 13,418 miles. Still not 
content, he pursued his investigations and made another 
complete inspection of the metropolitan prisons. Assisted by 
Ws friends Dr. Aikin and Dr. Price, the sheets were now 
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prepared for the press ; at last the great work was completed, 
printed at Warrington, and given to the world Howard not 
only presented copies to the press, to public bodies and every 
considerable person in England, but sold it at so low a price, 
that had every copy been purchased the proceeds would not 
have paid the outlay on the mere printing and paper. It 
consisted of 520 quarto pages, with four large plates. An 
appendix was afterwards added, which went through two 
editions. 

The State of Prisons created an extraordinary sensation; 
it had been long and anxiously looked for, and was received 
with great favour hy the public ; it marked an epoch in the 
history of social jurisprudence. The system of laws in 
England was at that time so severe that it might almost be 
likened to a Reign of Terror, The most trivial offences were 
capital : men were hung for stealing deer, killing or wounding 
cattle, for cutting down or destroying trees, for even cutting a 
hop band on a hop plantation. Forgery, smuggling, uttering 
base coin, even shoplifting, or stealing from a barge on the 
river, to the value of five shillings, were capital crimes. Such 
were the diabolical laws that existed in Howard's time. Of 
678 executions from 1749 to 1771, only seventy-two were for 
murder. 

The war between Great Britain and her American colonies 
had put an end to the system of transporting convicts. The 
gaols were now fuller than ever; the hulk system was tried; 
and Howard, when examined concerning it before a committee 
of the House of Commons, declared that with good manage- 
ment it was in his opinion preferable to transportation. His 
own idea was to confine convicts in a great penal work 
prison; he wished to see introduced a discipline of work. 
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Influenced by his arguments and experience, ministers ap- 
pointed his friends, Sir William Blackstone and Mr. Eden, to 
prepare the draught of a bill for the creation of such an 
establishment Howard at once prepared to start for Holland, 
to procure more precise information concerning the spin and 
rasp houses of that country. He proposed also to extend his 
journey into the north, east, and south of Europe. At the 
Hague he was nearly killed by a runaway horse dashing 
against him in the street On his recovery he resumed his 
inquiries, and was everywhere impressed with the superiority 
of the criminal police of Holland over that of England. 

His reputation had now spread over Europe, and wherever 
he went he was received with honour. At Berlin he was 
sumptuously lodged, and mixed in the best society. He was, 
on the whole, pleased with the prisons of that city. Spandau 
and Magdeburg he found not so bad as their reputation. 
Of the prisons of Vienna he speaks in mixed terms of censure 
and commendation. From Germany he passed through 
Styria into Illyrla, thence to Venice, where he visited the 
renowned dungeons of that romantic city. At Rome he 
found much to approve, but still more to condemn, in the 
criminal institutions of the States of the Church. Not all his 
influence could obtain for him an entrance into the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, which he longed to inspect With the 
hospital of St Michele, for juvenile offenders, he was de- 
lighted. On his return voyage from Naples to Leghorn he 
met with a fearful storm, and was several times nearly ship- 
wrecked, for as the vessel in which he sailed was suspected of 
coming from a port where the plague prevailed, they were 
refused permission to enter any harbour. The hospitable 
governor of the island of Gorgona, however, at last received 
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them, and here they remained a week, till the tempest abated, 
when they reached Leghorn in safety. 

At Milan the prison discipline met with his approval The 
Casa di Correzione there was precisely such a building as he 
wished to see introduced into England ; it combined the two 
great features of labour and instruction. He returned through 
Switzerland, Germany, and France, having travelled on this 
tour 4600 miles. 

Having been told in France that French prisoners in 
England suffered greater hardships than any he had witnessed 
endured in. France by the English, his first care on reaching 
London was to call on the Commissioners of Sick and 
Wounded Seamen, to tell them what he had heard, and of his 
determination to discover if the statements were true. The 
commissioners received him with courtesy, and gave him 
every assistance in their power. He then went to Cardington 
to spend Christmas with his son, and immediately afterwards 
set out on a new tour of inspection, one of the longest and 
most laborious he had taken, occupying from January till the 
end of November 1779, in the course of which he traversed 
nearly every county in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
travelling no less than 6990 miles. On the whole, he was 
satisfied with this new inspection. Some of the worst abuses 
had been removed ; the gaols, almost universally, were cleaner, 
healthier, more orderly. The episcopal gaols of Ely and 
Durham, with a few others, were still exceptions. 

Meanwhile Acts had passed Parliament for building two 
penitentiary houses, to try the great experiment of home 
correctional discipline. Government named Howard first 
supervisor of this undertaking. It was only at the urgent 
request of his friends that he accepted the offer. His two 
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colleagues were Dr. Fothergill and Mr. Whatley, Treasurer of 
the Foundling Hospital 

A dispute arose at the outset on the choice of a site, and 
after endless controversy and much waste of time — during 
which both Dr. Fothergill, his colleague, and Sir W. Black- 
stone, his friend and influential patron, died — Howard deter- 
mined to give up the post; and with his retirement the 
project, which had probably never been seriously entertained 
by the Ministry, was abandoned, and the Botany Bay trans- 
portation scheme adopted in its stead. 

There were still unexplored regions on the Continent, and 
in 1 781 Howard, now free from all engagements, sailed, in 
spite of the war then raging, to Ostend, and travelled through 
Holland and Germany to Copenhagen. In Denmark he 
observed whipping-posts at the gates of towns, and gibbets 
and wheels erected on eminences, on which the bodies of 
malefactors were sometimes left to rot Beheading was the 
usual mode of capital punishment, but for heinous crimes the 
wheel was still used. The prisons were in a terrible condition. 
Howard found 143 slaves in chains, many quite naked, in 
two rooms not ten feet high, containing a double tier of 
beds. 

Crossing the Sound into Sweden, he was delighted with the 
cheerful aspect of the towns and villages there, but all the 
gaols were filthy; no irons, however, were used in them. 
The prisons in Stockholm showed the common vices of our 
English gaols more than any others on the Continent 

He now turned to Russia, then ruled by the iron will (^ 
Catherine. Howard's reputation was now so wide-spread, that 
wherever his presence was expected preparations were made 
to receive him, and prisons, hospitals, and houses of correction 
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were cleaned up for review. Against this he took all possible 
precautions ; and nowhere was it more necessary to do so than 
in Russia, then the country of tricks, pretension, pantomime, 
and impostuiei where pasteboard villages sprang up on imperial 
estates, and picturesque peasants were made to order by a 
Muscovite showmaa 

Though he took every possible means to avoid recognition, 
he was discovered immediately on his arrival at St Petersburg, 
and invited by the empress to court His reply was, that he 
had come to visit the dungeon of the captive, and the abode 
of the wretched, not the pala^ces and courts of kings and 
empresses. Of the favourite, Prince Potemkin, however, he 
saw much. This strange genius encouraged Howard to pro- 
ceed, offered him every facility, and assured him that his book 
should, immediately after its appearance in London, be trans- 
lated into Russian. 

Howard found the system of serfdom or slavery universally 
prevailing in the country; debtorsy too, were considered in 
much the same light as slaves. The Russian gaols were 
guarded by the military; they were overcrowded, hot, and 
offensive; there was no regular allowance of food, and the 
prisoners were generally in irons. 

He witnessed the infliction of the punishment of the knout 
on a man and woman} of which he gives a terribly graphic 
account Determined to find out what had become of the 
former of these victims, he suddenly visited the executioner, 
who, alarmed at his presence, confessed that the criminal had 
been purposely whipped to death. 

With the hospitals and educational establishments at St 
Petersburg, Howard was much pleased After visiting Moscow 
and Warsaw, in the latter city encountering the most miserable 
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objects he had ever seen, he passed through Germany and 
Holland, and returned to England to pass the Christmas 
holidays with his boy at Cardington. 

In January 1782 he began a new series of prison inspections 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, which occupied him for 
the entire year. He obtained justice to prisoners whenever it 
was denied them ; he got the dismissal of a surgeon on board 
an hospital ship at Portsmouth, who culpably neglected his 
duty to the sufferers. He relieved the wants of 338 Dutch 
prisoners of war, who were almost naked and starving on the 
banks of the Severn. So many, so great, and so full of self- 
sacrifice were his actions, that he became invested by the 
imagination of the multitude with a halo of sanctity and hero- 
ism. He quelled an alarming riot at the prison of the Savoy, 
where the mutineers, two hundred strong, had killed two of 
their keepers, and got entire possession of the prison. Alone 
and unarmed he entered the building and effected his purpose. 
By giving his word that their grievances should be carefully 
looked into, the rioters quietly suffered themselves to be led 
back to their cells. 

The next Christmas was spent at Cardington, but early in 
1783 he sailed for Lisbon, and found the prisons of Portugal 
in some respects superior to those of England. He now 
travelled into Spain through Toledo to Madrid, carefully 
inspecting the prisons and hospitals on his route. He found 
the country abounding in charitable institutions, and contain- 
ing few beggars. In some places the rack and wheel were 
still used, irons were common, and, except in the capital, the 
prisons were fearfully dirty. He was as unsuccessful in Spain 
as he had been in Rome in his attempts to obtain a glimpse 
oixYit Inquisitioa 
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At Valladolid he was shown a portion of it. On seeing 
some doors which he was not allowed to enter, and on being 
told that none but prisoners entered those rooms, he requested 
to be confined there for a month, to satisfy his curiosity. 
'None come out under three years, and they take the vow of 
secrecy,' was the reply. 

Travelling home through Paris, he rejoiced to find a great 
improvement in the state of the prisons there, as well as the 
growth of a more kindly and humane spirit At Lille he 
caught a violent fever, in visiting some sick debtors in a 
noisome cell, of which he nearly died. At Ghent he found 
that the * Maison de la Force,' formerly the model prison for 
all Europe, was completely changed, — filth where he had 
left cleanness, idleness where he had seen industry, sickness 
where he had known health. One man had done it all, and 
he one of the most benevolent and best intentioned monarchs 
who ever sat upon a throne. Joseph 11., having been per- 
suaded that the works conducted here were injurious to the 
manufactures of his ' empire, had ordered them to be dis- 
continued. No mistake could have been greater, as experience 
soon proved. 

Scarcely had he arrived in London than he began another 
series of home inspections, which lasted till the end of the 
year; the entire results he gave to the public in a second 
appendix to his great work. And then for a while he retired 
to his favourite Cardington, to look after his cottages and 
schools, to enjoy the society of his friends, and to assist in 
forming the character of his son, now growing up to manhood 
— a gay and somewhat irregular youth, who had already given 
his father much trouble, and subsequently caused him the 
bitterest grief 

V. H 
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It is strange, considering how delicate Howard's health had 
been in early life, that he should have been able with impunity 
to accomplish so much, and constantly to brave the inspection 
of fever-haunted dungeons. He appeared to bear a charmed 
life. God was about his footsteps. His manner of living 
was singular : he ate no meat, drank neither wine nor spirits, 
bathed daily in cold water, rose and went to bed early. ^ Next 
to the free goodness and mercy of the Author of my being,' 
he says, ' temperance and cleanliness are my preservatives. 
Trusting in Divine Providence, and believing myself in the 
way of duty, I visit the most noxious cells, and while thus 
employed " I fear no evil" ' 

In his earlier journeys he was accompanied generally by one 
servant, John Prole. Well mounted, they would ride about 
forty miles a day. Howard would stop at the best hotels, and 
to avoid any display of his simple diet, which he feared might 
be considered a pretext for parsimony, he would order his 
dinner with beer and wine, but always leave it untasted 
Waiters and postillions he paid munificently; he ¥ras well 
known on all the roads, and his humours were appreciated 

During his earlier tours on the Continent he was. alone, 
for Prole having married, he would not separate him from his 
family ; but latterly he had promoted a youth named Thomas- 
son to be the companion of his pilgrimages. He was devoted 
to his master, but he had many vices, and exercised an evil 
influence on his son, in whose dissipation he shared 

For twelve years Howard's energies had been addressed to 
one great object; he had traversed every country on the 
Continent, except Turkey, inspected the gaols of all the great 
cities, travelled upwards of 42,000 miles, and spent on these 
travels, in relieving the sick and giving liberty to captives, 
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upwards of ;^3o,ooo. His career thus seemed ended, and he 
retired to his estates at Cardington in the spring of 1784; 
but there was no repose for him in the comparative idleness 
of ordinary life. He felt that he still had a mission to accom- 
plish. His mind had latterly been much occupied by the 
subject of that enemy to mankind, the Plague; he wished to 
investigate the terrors of this disease as well as the conditions 
of the lazarettos. For this object he determined to undertake 
a fresh jotuney, and this time alone. He started in November 
1785. It was a truly sublime and apostolic idea; he wished 
to confront the deadly pest in its chosen seats, and at the risk 
of his life to win if possible the secrets of its causes, mode 
of propagation, and remedy. His plan wias, after visiting the 
quarantine establishments at the Mediterranean ports, to 
encounter the dreadful contagion bodily in Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, and obtain if practicable a knowledge of its 
nature. 

As the most important quarantine establishment in Europe 
was at that time at Marseilles, Howard felt it essential that 
his inquiries should commence at that port Through the 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs he requested authorization 
from the French Government to inspect it; but instead of 
this, Howard was not only refused permission to visit the 
lazaretto, but was peremptorily forbidden to enter France at 
all, on pain of being sent to the Bastile, about which he had 
been once so curious. The reason was that the French 
Government bore him a grudge on account of the pamphlet he 
had translated and published, several years before, about that 
state prison. 

In spite of the remonstrances of friends, he chose the path 
of peril and usefulness ; the French police were then the most 
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vigilant in Europe ; disguise, secrecy, and swiftness were there- 
fore needful. He travelled by diligence from Brussels to 
Paris ; a spy accompanied him ; the police discovered him at 
once on his arrival in Paris, and visited him in the night, but 
owing to the absence of the Prefect of Police at Versailles, 
and his having given orders that no one should be arrested 
while he was away, Howard succeeded in escaping to the 
south, disguised as a physician, and after numerous perils and 
adventures reached Marseilles in safety. Here, though the 
police were on his track, he was resolved to remain till he had 
accomplished his end. His inflexible will overcame all con- 
trary counsels; the services of trusty friends were put into 
requisition ; with great tact he got into the lazaretto, — though 
even natives were denied such a favour, — obtained plans and 
drawings of it, as well as a minute account of its practical 
working. His next difficulty was to get out of France. He 
at last bribed the captain of a vessel at Toulon to carry him to 
Nice; he encountered a hurricane on the voyage. From 
Nice he proceeded to Genoa, thence to Leghorn, where, 
under the enlightened rule of the Grand Duke Leopold, 
Howard had no difficulty in visiting the prisons, hospitals, and 
lazarettos of Tuscany. He was convinced that the Grand 
Duke was the true father of his country. 

At Rome, at the earnest request of the venerable pope, 
Howard, stipulating that he should not be obliged to kiss his 
foot, waited on his holiness at the Vatican. The pope and 
the great philanthropist spent some time together in friendly 
conversation, a nearer acquaintance more profoundly impress- 
ing each with respect for the virtues of the other. At parting, 
th^ pious pontiff laid his hand on the head of the distinguished 
^GTe\\c, and remarked good-humouredly, * I know you English- 
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men care nothing for these things, but the blessing of an old 
man can do you no harm.' 

At Malta he found the condition of the lazaretto and the 
hospitals little creditable to the Knights Hospitallers, to whom 
that island then belonged. The sick were served by dirty, 
ragged, unfeeling wretches, eight or nine of whom he once 
saw amusing themselves with the delirium of a dying patient 
He offended the Grand Master by telling him plainly what he 
thought of his hospital. Some of his suggestions were, how- 
ever, adopted. 

Sailing now from Malta, Howard trailed on his way at Zante, 
where he found the gaol abominably filthy ; thence he sailed 
for Smyrna, one of the old plague cities, and trod Asiatic 
earth for the first time in May 1786. The disease was not 
virulent at the time of his arrival, but it soon became so. He 
gave himself out as a physician. He was successful in some 
cures, which caused him to be courted by all classes of society; 
but when it was discovered how daringly he intruded into the 
houses of the dying and the dead, all prudent people shrank 
from his company. 

In Constantinople, where the plague was raging, Howard 
remained upwards of a month, visiting pest-houses, prisons, 
and hospitals. The plague was raging there. He refused a 
home at the English ambassador's palace, and took up his 
abode at the house of an experienced physician. He saw the 
smitten fall dead at his side; he penetrated haunts of infection, 
whither guide, dragoman, and physician refused to follow him. 
From these fearful visits he always returned with a scorching 
pain across his temples, which, however, fresh air and exercise 
invariably removed. 

He cured the daughter of a powerful Mussulman of an 
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illness which had baffled all the medical celebrities of Con- 
stantinople. As a reward, the father offered him a purse of 
;£'9oo, which, of course, he refused, but accepted a supply of 
fruit from his sumptuous garden. This incident, and the 
impunity with which he visited the plague-stricken, invested 
Howard's simple character with an air of mystery. No human 
motive for his acts could be imagined by a race whose creed 
was a dreary fatalism. He found few prisoners in the Turkish 
gaols, for the simple reason that when a crime was committed 
the bastinado or bowstring settled the matter. Prisons, there- 
fore, were needless. 

Howard's intention was to return home overland by the 
Danube and Vienna ; but it suddenly struck him that he had 
not yet seen and experienced himself the arrangement and 
discipline of the lazaretto, and that many things of essential 
importance might therefore have escaped his notice. He now 
took one of the boldest steps which mind of man ever con- 
ceived for a philanthropic purpose. He decided to go back 
to Smyrna, where the plague was raging, and return to the 
Adriatic in a vessel with a foul bill of health, that he might 
be put into strictest quarantine at Venice, and thus become 
acquainted with the minutest details of a great lazaretto. 

He at once took his passage in a vessel bound for Salonica, 
where were two famous hospitals to visit On the voyage a 
sailor was seized with the plague, on whom Howard-Estill 
passing for a physician — was called upon to attend. At 
Smyrna, where the disease was raging with violence, he soon 
found a vessel with a foul bill of health bound for Venice. In 
her he took his passage. The voyage was long, and attetided 
by the gravest perils. Near the coast of the Morea they were 
borne down upon by a Barbary privateer, which fired into 
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them with great fury. It was a question of victory or slavery. 
The Venetians, therefore, fought with the courage of despair ; 
but their numbers were few and their arms indifferent 
Howard, though now witnessing actual fighting for the first 
time, fought himself on deck with the courage of an old 
warrior. His coolness and presence of mind saved the crew. 
He assumed the direction of the only large gun on board 
This he rammed almost to the muzzle with nails, spikes, etc, 
and, waiting for his opportunity, — ^when the privateer, with all 
her crew on deck, was bearing down on them, expecting to see 
the Venetians strike their flag,— he sent the contents in among 
them with such murderous effect, that in a few moments the 
corsairs hoisted sail and made off. The danger had been even 
greater than Howard imagined; for the captain, rather than 
fall into the hands of the pirates, had determined to blow up 
his vessel 

After a voyage of sixty days Venice was reached. Howard 
was placed in rigorous quarantine for forty days, the daily 
experience of which he has put on record in a minute and 
interesting chapter of his work on lazarettos. Being in the 
worst class of the suspected, the miseries, privations, and perils 
of the confinement were beyond expectatioa 

While enduring this self-imposed punishment, he received 
letters from England which went like arrows into his heart 
They told him that a subscription was commenced in London 
to raise a statue to his honour, that a committee was formed, 
and money pouring in from all quarters. This occasioned 
him the utmost distress. 

But a far deeper wound came from letters which spoke of 
his son's misconduct, and which darkly hinted at the unsound- 
ness of his intellect. He longed to return home ; but he was 
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a prisoner, consumed by a fever brought on by the intolerable 
stench of the establishment, wasting with heart-sickness at the 
idea of the interval which must intervene ere he could know 
the worst of his dearly-loved boy. Howard now felt in their 
bitterest form the horrors of a prisoner's cell He spent these 
dreary days translating into English the regulations of the 
Venetian lazaretto, in spiritual exercises, and in writing letters. 
He besought his friends to put a stop to the progress of the 
* Howard Fund,' and to tell him, without reserve, the simple 
truth about his son. 

He came weak and ill out of his confinement, and had to 
remain some days in Venice to recruit his strength before 
travelling farther. As soon as he was able to move again, he 
crossed the Adriatic to Trieste, and, going thence to Vienna, 
entered the imperial city with the same precautions he had 
observed at St Petersburg. Here his health was so bad, he 
was obliged to remain longer than he wished. He received 
letters confirming his suspicions of the failing of his son's 
reason, and of the further progress of the * Howard Fund.* 
He wrote at once to the committee, praying that the scheme 
might be abandoned 

Though under a reforming emperor, the prisons of Vienna 
had not improved. Howard felt an attraction towards Joseph 
II., referring with pleasure to his desire to do good. He had 
not been a month on the throne before he had seen with his 
own eyes every hospital and prison in Vienna. He went 
about the streets like a private individual. He looked into 
everything himself. *I think he means well,' says Howard, 
who regarded him as a sort of disciple. 

On Christmas day he had an interview with the emperor, at 
yfhost earnest desire it was brought about Of this Howard 
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himself wrote a very minute account The emperor received 
the philanthropist with every mark of personal respect, in a 
cabinet fitted up like a merchant's office. Both stood during 
the interview, which lasted two hours. Howard spoke most 
freely and openly to his Majesty upon the defects and abuses 
of his prisons and hospitals. 

Joseph admired the honesty and fearlessness of his remarks. 
He winced, as he well might, when Howard alluded to the 
* Maison de la Force * at Ghent, which Joseph had ruined; but 
he had not come to flatter his vainglory, but to lay before him 
the naked truth, and to speak to him of his doings with the 
impartiality of history. At parting, the Emperor of Germany 
pressed the hand of the English gentleman with much 
cordiality, thanking him repeatedly for his visit and his 
counsels. 

Making a rapid journey through the heart of Europe, 
Howard reached England in February 1787, and on arriving 
at Cardington he found his son a raving maniac. Intense and 
indescribable was the father's agony. The house at Carding- 
ton was given up to the madman and his keepers. Howard 
returned to his desolate home in London. 

With great difficulty and trouble he succeeded at last in 
putting an end to the statue scheme. He made a new and, as 
it proved to be, final inspection of all the gaols in the British 
isles, which occupied him more than eighteen months. When 
completed the results were given to the world, together with 
his recent observations on the plague and its preventives in 
bis great work on lazarettos. 

The charge brought against Howard by his detractors, 
that his excessive severity caused the insanity of his son, is 
utterly groundless. Vicious habits and extreme dissipation, 
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in which Thomasson was his constant companion, were the 
real causes which contributed to the mental derangement of 
this unhappy youth, and from which he never recovered. 

After Howard had been some two years in England, his son 
was removed to a lunatic asylum at Leicester, and he went 
down to Cardington a broken-hearted man. His hair was 
grey and his step feeble. He went to take leave of the 
village; he had already arranged the plan of another Con- 
tinental tour, and he came among his Bedfordshire fricffids 
and dependents, impressed with the idea that he and they 
would not meet again on earth. He wished now to visit some 
lands in the east and south, and extend his inquiries on the 
subject of the plague. Referring to this plan in the conclusion 
of his work on lazarettos, he says : * Should it please God to 
cut off my life in the prosecution of this design, let not my 
conduct be uncandidly imputed to rashness or enthusiasm, 
but to a serious, deliberate conviction that I am ptu^uing 
the path of duty, and to a sincere desire of being' made an 
instrument of more extensive usefulness to my feltow-creatures, 
than could be expected in the narrower circle of a retired life.* 

He made his will, took solemn and affecting farewells of all 
his private friends, and quitted England Sth July 1789, to 
return no more. From Holland he proceeded through 
Germany to Riga, thence to St Petersburg and Moscow, 
visiting everywhere the prisons and hospitals. The latter at 
Moscow he describes as in a sad state, thousatids of sailors and 
recruits having died in them in one year. War was raging 
between Turkey and Russia. With a courier's pass he crossed 
the great Steppes to the shores of the Black Sea. Horrors 
met him on all sides. On forced marches over wretched roads 
thousands of recruits fell sick by the way, and were l6ft to di6 
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of starvation. He went down the Dnieper to Cherson, a new 
town built on an unhealthy morass, where he examined all 
the prisons and hospitals. In one of the latter, out of 1500 
men, 260 died in one month. All kinds of tricks were played 
to deceive him as to the condition of the hospitals, but he 
always baffled these designs, and discovered horrors and 
abuses, notwithstanding the efforts made to conceal them 
from him. He speftks in the severest terms of the abuses 
of these Russian hospitals, and with deep sympathy for the 
sufferings of the poor soldiers so inhumanly treated by their 
superiors. 

The Russians had just won a great victory ; Christmas was 
approaching; the general in command had given permission 
to his officers to spend that festive season at Cherson, which 
was consequently crowded with rank and fashion, and very 
gay. But in the midst of these festivities a virulent and 
infectious fever broke out One of the sufferers, a young lady 
who resided about twenty-four miles from Cherson, had been 
a constant attendant at all the recent balls. Howard, whose 
reputation as a doctor was very great, was implored to ride 
over and see her. Hearing that she was getting worse and 
worse, he at last reluctantly acceded to the wishes of her 
friends.' She improved at first under his treatment Owing 
to the miscarHage of a letter, his third visit to his patient was 
delayed, and when he arrived, wet through and benumbed 
with cold, he found the lady dying. He sat some time by her 
side, and was so sensibly affected by the effluvia of the fever, 
that he felt convinced the infection had been communicated to 
him. Next day his patient died. 

On the third day Howard was seized with fever ; he gradually 
grew worse. On the 12th January he fell down suddenly in a 
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fit; from that day he became weaker and weaker. He was 
his own physician, having recourse to his favourite medicine, 
Dr. James' powder; but as soon as Prince Potemkin heard 
of his illness he sent him his own physician, who attended him 
to the last, and no effort was spared to preserve a life so 
valuable to the world. He grew worse and worse, but he was 
still able to write some pious reflections even so late as the 
1 6th of the month: 'May I not look on present difficulties, 
or think of futiure ones, in this world, as I am but a pilgrim 
or wayfaring man, that tarries but a night. This is not my 
home, but may I think what God has done for me, and rely on 
His power and grace, for His promise. His mercy, endureth 
for ever. But I am faint and low, yet I trust in the right way 
pursuing, though too apt to forget my Almighty Friend and 
my God. . . . Lord, leave me not to my own wisdom, which 
is folly, nor to my own strength, which is weakness. Help me 
to glorify Thee on earth and finish the work Thou gavest me 
to do, and to Thy name alone be all the praise.* The latter 
of these pious inspirations is inscribed on the cover of a book ; 
beneath it, evidently written later, are two short sentences 
bearing his dying testimony to those doctrines which had been 
his creed through life : * Oh that the Son of God may not die 
for me in vain.' * I think I never look into myself but I find 
some corruption and sin in my heart ; O God ! do Thou 
sanctify and cleanse the thoughts of my depraved heart* In 
the middle of a page o£ a volume of sermons he wrote : * It is 
one of the noblest expressions of real religion, to be cheerfully 
willing to live or die as it may seem meet to God.' The last 
words Howard's hand ever traced, written on the inside of the 
cover of a book, were, * Oh that Christ may be magnified in me, 
either by life or death.' 
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On the morning of the 20th, his intimate friend, Admiral 
Priestman, an Englishman in the empress' service, came to 
see him. He found him weak and low, but sitting up by a 
small stove in his bedroom ; he spoke of being well aware that 
he had but a short time to live, of death as having no terrors 
for him, and with a calm and settled serenity of manner, as if 
the death pangs were already past ; and then mentioned his 
wishes as regarded his funeral. * There is a spot,' he said to 
the admiral, * near the village of Dauphigny (about eight miles 
from Cherson), this would suit me nicely. You know it well, 
for I have often said I should like to be buried there ; and let 
me beg of you, as you value your old friend, not to suffer any 
pomp to be used at my funeral, nor any monument nor monu- 
mental inscription whatever to mark where I am laid, but lay 
me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and 
let me be forgotten.' The place where he wished to be 
buried was on the estate of a French gentleman from whom 
he had received much Jcindness ; and he begged Priestman 
to go at once and ask his permission, which he did, and 
obtained it 

A letter arrived from England giving better accounts of his 
son's health, which greatly cheered the deathbed of the dying 
Christian. His friend Priestman, seeing his danger, refused to 
leave him, and sat by his bedside. Howard was now too weak 
to talk. Taking out the letter, he gave it to the admiral to 
read, and said tenderly, * Is not this comfort for a dying 
father ? ' Soon alter he sank into a state of unconsciousness, 
and calmly passed away at eight o'clock on the morning of 
20th January 1790, 1500 miles from his native land, with 
strangers around his bed, not to his heart, but to his race, 
his language, his creed. His death was a European event 
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Cherson went into deep mourning for the stranger. In 
defiance of his own wishes, the enthusiasm of the people 
provided him with a public funeral Princes and admirals, all 
the generals of the garrison, magistrates, merchants, and a large 
party of cavalry, accompanied by an immense cavalcade of 
private persons, formed the magnificent funeral procession. 
These were followed on foot by a concoiurse of at least three 
thousand persons, slaves, prisoners, sailors, soldiers, peasants, 
whose best and truest friend the dead hero of all these martial 
honours had ever been; and from this humbler train of 
followers arose the deepest, tenderest expression of respect 
and sorrow for the dead. The higher ranks had lost a 
friend from their social circles, but they — the poor serf, the 
ill-used sailor, the friendless prisoner — had lost in him a 
father. 

A small pyramid was raised above the spot where he was 
laid instead of the sun-dial which he had himself suggested, 
and the traveller is still attracted to the place as to one of the 
shrines which men have reason to remember on the earth. 
A deep sensation of regret and love was produced in England 
by the tidings of his death. Every mark of honour, public 
and private, was paid to the memory of Howard. The muses 
sang his virtues ; the church, the senate, and the judgment-seat 
echoed with his praise \ and even at the theatres, his character 
was exhibited in imaginary scenes, and a monody on his life 
delivered at the footlights. 

The statue, to which during his life Howard had been so 
opposed, was, after his death, erected to his memory in St 
Paul's Cathedral. It is a fine work of art by Bacon ; beneath 
it is a long inscription recording his many virtues and philan- 
thropic deeds. 
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The illustrious orator, Burke, paid a tribute to Howard's 
memory in one of his grandest orations, but the monument 
which is worthiest of him is that great work of the general 
amelioration and reform both in prisons and hospitals, of 
which he laid the foundation, and to which he so nobly and 
generously devoted his whole life.^ 

^ Canon Liddon, in one of his wonderfully eloquent sermons in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, speaks of John Howard as *the philanthropist who 
spent his life in visiting and in reforming the prisons of the world, — 
who exposed, as his historian has said, to the shuddering sight of mankind, 
the horrible barbarities, the foul and abominable secrets of those dens of 
suffering, and who remedied these vast evils by the exposure. Such a man 
is fitly honoured in the temple of Jesus Christ. It has been said of John 
Howard, that perhaps no man ever lived who has assuaged so great an 
amount of human misery. Whatever its merits as a work of art, his 
statue has a particular interest which is all its own. It is no unbecoming 
representation of our Lord's picture of the true neighbour — of the good 
Samaritan. It bids each of us, in his measure, and according to his 
opportunities, to be mindful of the imperishable words, " Go and do like- 



wise. 




HELEN WALKER. 

HE interest of one of the most charming of Sir 
Walter Scott's stories, The Heart of Mid-Lothian^ 
gathers round the person and character of a very 
humble heroine, Jeanie Deans, whose devotion on behalf of 
her unfortunate sister excites the admiration of every reader 
capable of appreciating the heroic in human character. But 
this interest is increased when we find that the character of 
Jeanie Deans is not a mere creation of the novelist's imagina- 
tion, but almost the literal transcript of one that moved and 
lived in a very humble sphere of life, and who did indeed per- 
form that action which the pen of Sir Walter has immortalized. 
It is to be regretted that no fuller account has been, pre- 
served of the act of high-minded, persevering courage by 
which Helen Walker, a simple Scotch maiden, and the 
original of Jeanie Deans, saved her sister from a shameful 
and unmerited death; voluntarily encountering untold diffi- 
culties and dangers rather than speak the one word of untruth, 
by which she could so easily have gained the same end. It 
was not till many years after they had occurred, that a brief 
outline of her adventures came to the knowledge of a lady, 
who had the penetration at once to perceive how well fitted 

128 
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was such a history for the powers of the greatest novelist of his 
age. She wrote to the author of Waverley, at first anonymouslyi 
recounting the story, and the circumstances through which she 
had learnt it Subsequently her name was made known to 
him as Mrs. Goldie of Craigmure, near Dumfries. He entered 
as warmly as she expected into the beauty and the merits of 
her history, and soon after wove them into the texture of 
the above-mentioned romance. 

Helen Walker was the daughter of a small farmer of Dal- 
whaim, in the parish of Irongray, in the county of Dumfries^ 
where, after the death of her father, she continued to reside, 
supporting her widowed mother by her own unremitting labour 
and self-deniaL On the death of her remaining parent, she 
was left with the charge of her sister, Isabella, much younger 
than herself, and whom she educated and maintained by her 
own exertions. Attached to her by so many ties, it is not 
easy to conceive her horror when she found this sister must 
be tried by the laws of her country for child-murder, and that 
she herself was called upon to give evidence against her. 
In this moment of shame and anguish, she was told by the 
counsel for the prisoner, that if she could declare that her 
sister had made any preparations, however slight, or had 
given her any intimation on the subject, such a statement 
would save her sister's life, as she was the principal witness 
against her. Helen's answer was : ' It is impossible for me to 
swear to a falsehood, whatever may be the consequence ; I will 
give my oath according to my conscience.' The trial came 
on, and Isabella Walker was found guilty and condemned 
In removing her from the bar, she was heard to say to her 
sister, ' O Nelly, ye have been the cause of my death ;* to which 
Helen replied, ' Ye ken I but speak the truth.' 

V. I 
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In Scotland, at that time, six weeks must elapse between 
the sentence and the execution ; and of this predous interval 
Helen knew how to avail herself. Whether her scheme had 
been long and carefully considered; or was the inspiration of a 
bold and vigorous piind in thp moment of its greatest anguish 
at her sister's reproach^ we cannot tell ; but the very day of 
the condemnation, she found strength for exertion and for 
thought Her first step was t/a get a petition drawn out, 
stating the peculiar circumstances of her sister's cas#. She 
^hen bonowed a sum of money necessary for her expenses, 
fmd that same night set out on h^r journey, barefooted and 
alone, and in due time reached London in safety, haying per- 
formed the whole distancie from Dumfries on foot 

Arrived in London, she made her ws^y at once to John, 
Duke of Ai'gyl^ Without introduction or recommendation 
of any kind, wrapped in her tartan plaid, and carrying her 
petition in her hanii, sl^e succeeded in gaining an audience, 
and presented herself before him. S}ie was beard afterwards 
to say, that, by the Almight/s strength^ she had been enaUed 
to meet the duke at a most critical moment, wUch, if lost, 
would have taken away the only chance for her sifter's life, 
There must have been a most convincing air pf truth and 
sincerity about her^ for the dukie interested hinu^elf at once 
in her cause, and immediately procured thp pardon she peti- 
tioned f(»:, with which Helen returned to Dnx]ifri,es on fopt, 
just in tin^ to saye her sister's li^s. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, thus S9.ved froin tb@ fat# ftrhich 
unpended over her, was eventually married by Waugh, th^ 
m^Ui who had i¥rpnge4 \^^h ^d. ^^^^ happily jS^r th^ gr^at^ 
part of a century in or ne-ar Whitehaven, uniformly acknowr 
ledging the extraordinary affection to whidi she owed her 
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presa^atioa It may have been previous to her roarriage that 
the following incident happened :— A gentleman who chanced 
to hjs tiaYidling in the n(»th of England, on comifig to a sma^ 
imiy ivas shown into the parlour by a female servant, who, 
after cautiously shutting the door, said, 'Sir, I am Nellie 
Walker^s sister; 'thus showing her hope that the fame of her 
sister's heroic had reached farther than her own celebrity 
of a far different mature ; or perhaps, removed as she was from 
the hpm6 aQd^^^ scenes of her youth, the sight of a face once 
farpiljar to her may have iippelled her to seek the consoler 
tion of naming her sister to one probably acquainted ^j(h tb^ 
circumstances of her history, and of that sistefs share in them. 
In lifting to Sir Walter, Mrs. Goldie thus describes her 
interview with Helen Walker: — 'I had taken for summer 
lodgings a cottage near the old Abbey of Lincluden. It ha4 
formerly been inhabited by a lady who had pleasure in em- 
be^islopg cottages which she found perhaps homely, and eyen 
ppor enough; mine^ therefore, possessed many marks of taste 
and elegance unusual in this species of habitation in Scot- 
land, ^where a cottage is literally what its name declares. From 
piy cottage door I had a partial view of the old Abbey before 
mentioned Some of the highest arches were seen qver, and 
€ome tlirough, the trees scattered along a lane which Led do^irn 
to the fuin; and the strange fantastic shapes of almost all 
•those old ashes accorded wonderfully well with the building 
they at once shaded and ornauiented. The Abbey itself from 
my door was almost on a level with the cottage; but on coming 
to the end of the lane, it was discovered to be situated on a high 
perpendicular bank, at the foot of which ran the clear waters 
of the Cluden, where they hasten to join the sweeping Nith, 

* " Whose distant roaring swells and ia's." 
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' As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, I one 
day went in to purchase some chickens from a person I heard 
offering them for sale. It was a little, rather stout-looking 
woman, who seemed to be between seventy and eighty years of 
age ; she was almost covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap 
had over it a black silk hood, tied under the chin, a piece of 
dress still much in use among elderly women of that rank of 
life in Scotland; her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively 
and intelligent I entered into conversation with her, and 
began by asking how she maintained herself She said that 
in winter she footed stockings, that is, knit feet to country 
people's stockings, which bears about the same relation to 
stocking-knitting that cobbling does to shoemaking, and is, of 
course, both less profitable and less dignified. She likewise 
taught a few children to read, and in summer she whiles 
reared a few chickens. 

' I said I could venture to guess from her face she had never 
married. She laughed heartily at this, and said, " I maun hae 
the queerest face that ever was seen, that ye could guess that 
Now, do tell me, madam, how ye cam to think sae ? " I told 
her it was from her cheerful, disengaged countenance. She 
said, *' Mem, have ye na far mair reason to be happy than me, 
wi' a gude husband and a fine family o' bairns, and plenty o' 
everything? For me, I'm the puirest o' a' puir bodies, and 
can hardly contrive to keep mjrself alive in a* the we6 bits o' 
ways I hae tell't ye." After some more conversation, during 
which I was more and more pleased with the old woman's 
sensible conversation, and the naivetk of her remarks, she rose 
to go away, when I asked her name. Her countenance 
suddenly clouded, and she said gravely, rather colouring, " My 
namt is Helen Walker; but your husband kens weel about 
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me." In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, 
and inquired what was extraordinary in the history of the poor 
woman. Mr. said there were perhaps few more remark- 
able women than Helen Walker.' And then followed the 
narrative we have already given. 

•I was so strongly interested by this narrative,' continues 
Mrs. Goldie, * that I determined immediately to prosecute my 
acquaintance with Helen Walker ; but as I was to leave the 
country next day, I was obliged to defer it till my return in 
spring, when the first walk I took was to Helen Walker's 
cottage. She had died a short time before. My regret was 
extreme, and I endeavoured to obtain some account of Helen 
from an old woman who inhabited the other end of her 
cottage. I inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past history, 
her journey to London, etc. " Na," the old woman said ; 
"Helen was a wily body, and whene'er ony o' the neebors 
asked anything about it, she aye turned the conversation." 
In short, every answer I received only tended to increase my 
regret and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could 
unite so much prudence with so much heroic virtue.' 

Mrs. Goldie endeavoured to collect further particulars of 
Helen Walker, particularly concerning her journey to London ; 
but this she was unable to do, as the natural dignity of her 
character, and a high sense of family respectability, had made 
her so indissolubly connect her sister's disgrace with her own 
exertions, that none of her neighbours durst ever question her 
upon the subject One old woman, a distant relation of 
Helen's, and who was living in 1820, says she worked in 
harvest with her, but that she never ventured to ask her about 
her sister's trial, or her journey to London. * Helen,' she said, 
•was a lofty body, and used a high style o* language.' The 
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same old woman sslys, that every year Helen received i. chefes^ 
from her sister, who lived at Whitehaven, and that she ^ways 
sent a liberal portion of it to herself or to her father's family. 
All recollections of her are connected with her constant and 
devout reading of the Bible. A small table, with a large open 
Bible, invariably occupied one corner of her room, and she 
was constancy observed stealing a glance^ reading a text or a 
chapter, as her avocations permitted her time ; and it was her 
habit, when it thundered, \.o take her work and her Bible td 
the front of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could smite 
in the city £ts well as in the field. 

A memorial stone was erected over the remains of Helen 
Walker, at the expense of Sir Walter Scott, upon which is the 
following inscription : — 

This stone was erected 

by the Author of WtxverUy 

to the memory of 

HELEN WALKER, 

who died in the year of God mdccxci. 

This humble individual 

practised in real life 

the virtues 

with which fiction has invested 

the imaginary character of 

JfeANiE Deans, 

refusing the slightest de|)arture 

from veracity, 

even to save the life of her sister. 

She nevertheless showed her 

kindness and fortitude 

in rescuing her s 

from the severity of the law, 

at the expense of personal exertions 

which the time rendered as difficult 

as the motive "teas laudable. 

Respect the grave of poverty, 

when combined with the love of truth 

and dear afiRwtion. 
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Thus lived and died Helen Walker. In her case virtue was 
indeed its own reward, for she enjoyed none of those earthly 
comforts with which the novelist surrounded Effie Deans ; so 
that we may well echo the words of the great Sir Walter, as we 
take leave of our noble heroine : * That a character so distin- 
guished for her undaunted love of virtue, lived and died in 
poverty, if not want, serves only to show us how insignificant 
in the sight of heaven are our principal objects of ambition 
upon earth.' 




FREDERICH PERTHES. 




^N the year 1772 the town of Rudolfstadt was the 
chief city of one of the small German states. It 
was built upon the river Saale, and in view of the 
beautiful Thuringian mountains, on the heights of which the 
Castle of Schwartzburg stood, to defend the country in time 
of invasion. Such a time was then just over. The terrible 
Seven Years' War, of which you may have heard, had not long 
since come to an end ; but it had left behind it the miseries 
which always follow after battle — a fearful pestilence and a 
famine, from which hundreds of the people died. 

No one was surprised at these troubles. They were a 
natural consequence of the times through which the country 
had just passed. One can easily believe that if people are 
occupied in preparations for defence, and in battles against 
invaders, they have no time to sow their seed and reap their 
crops; so the harvest fails, and the pastures are ruined and 
destroyed by the enemy's army. Then when the fearful 
battles are over, and dead men and horses lie buried in heaps 
. below the sods, the winds blowing across the fields become 
tainted and unwholesome, and carry disease instead of health 
to those living near at hand. 
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This year of 1772 was sometimes called *the great hunger 
year ; ' and the people of Rudolfstadt were suffering, as were 
so many other people in other towns on the continent of 
Europe. It was no wonder in such times that when the 
father of a family died he had no money to leave his wife and 
children for their support; and so it happened that when 
Christopher Frederich Perthes, a young lawyer of Rudolfstadt, 
died suddenly, his widow and her little baby were left without 
any means of living. They had some relations in the town, 
but these were all almost as poor as themselves ; so the young 
widow went out as nurse to some richer people who needed 
her services, and could pay for them; and her old mother 
took care of the little boy till she died, which happened when 
he was seven years old. The child was named Frederich, 
after his father. How the mother must have longed to keep 
him with her, and try to train him to become as good a man 
as her husband had been. We can fancy in the quiet hours, 
as she sat watching by the sick-bed of the patient whom she 
nursed, how her thoughts would turn to the boy, and to the 
happy time when she would find her lost treasures safe in 
heaven. 

When his grandmother died, a new home opened for the 
lonely child. In a little house in Rudolfstadt lived Ferdinand 
Heubel, his mother's brother. He was a young man, and 
poor, living on a small sum which he received from some 
office he held in the service of the prince. His sister 
Caroline kept house for him, and this good uncle and aunt 
gladly adopted the little boy, and made a happy home for him 
with them. 

Frederich was very like many English boys living now. 
He was not at all clever. It is said that he had no memory 
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for numbers, and fao talent for learning languages; so that 
when he was sent at twelve years of age to the large school or 
gymnasium in Rudolfstadt, although he had spent much time 
in lessons with his uncle, and had been carefully taught with 
other, boys whose tutor's lectures he had shared, yfet hfe was 
tnore ignbrant than most of his schoolfellows, and did not 
know enough to prepare him for his work at school. But 
you must not think of him as idle. He had a gr^t loye of 
reading, and the old books in the court library, to which he 
was allowed to gOj were a great delight to him. One of 
these was a history of the worldj in several huge volumes. 
Another was a book of travels by land and water, in one-and- 
twenty volumes. In this way he gained a great amount of 
information, and his steady perseverance seems to prove that 
his slowness at school arose from no fault of his owa 

I should think it must have been a disappointment to hiin 
sometimes to see his schoolfellows carry home their prizes, 
and find himself always low down in the class. But his 
friends were very patient with him ; they saw he did his best, 
and probably they remembered that the best education is not 
always marked by a high place in school. Frederich was learning 
perseverance and humility ; and in after years he was able to 
look back to that happy home with his uncle and aunt, and see 
how he learned from them a horror of any kind of evil-doing, 
that kept him safe when he was afterwards often in temptation. 

Into his quiet life many great pleasures and excitements 
did not come ; but all the more, on that account, he learned 
to value any little change or treat that came in his way. It is 
a great thing to be able to find happiness in the small 
interests and everyday joys of life; and sometimes even 
children lose the power of doing so when they are used to 
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Many laiget* treats knd pleasures. So poverty brought some 
blessings to this boy of whom you are reading, and he learned 
to make the tiiost of and value thoroughly every little blessing 
that he had 

His greatest pleasure was to spend his holidays among the 
beautiful Tliuringian mountains, that were to be seen from 
Rudolfstadt. His unclcj John David Heubel, lived in the old 
Castle of Schwartzburg, as bailiff to the prince. Day after 
dajr he usfed to wander with his uncle over thd hills and 
through the pine forests, and visit with him the huts of the 
ft)wlers who oiught the wild birds on the estate. Ybii can 
guess what a delight it must have been to this town-bred boy 
to hear the birds' songs in the woods, and feel the fresh 
winds blowing over the mountain tops; and at nighty tired 
with the long ramblings he had enjoyed by day, to fall asleep, 
lulled by the roar of the torrent that flowed deep down in the 
vsdl^y below the old castle walls. He learned in these visits 
to Schwartzburg to love the country dearly, and to know much 
about plants and stones ; and something, too, of the wonderful 
iiistiiicts and habits of the living creatures in the woods. 
They becaine like friends to him ; and he could no more have 
robbed a bird's nest, or teased a helpless animal, than he 
could have injured the relations with Whom he lived, who 
were so good to him. 

So his life passed. Sometimes at school^ and sometimes in 
this old castle upon the mountains, until he was fourteen 
years of age. He was thought old enough then to earn his 
living and to work his own way in the world. It was i, 
difBculty to find money to keep him longer at school Besides, 
he made so little progress, though he worked his hardest, that 
to do so seemed an unwise act 
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What had he to take with him to help him on in life ? He 
had very little learning and no money ; but he had a dread of 
evil-doing, and a love of goodness, and a persevering, patient 
spirit, and a kindly feeling for every living thing. In addition, 
his heart was full of gratitude to his friends who had brought 
him up, and he had a longing to be worthy of their care, and 
to be diligent and honest, if he could be nothing else in the 
world. The question was. To what trade should he be 
apprenticed? His love of reading was so great, that to be a 
bookseller seemed the most fitting employment he could have. 
He knew very little about the business, however, for Rudolf- 
stadt, though a large town, contained no bookseller. 

It was a great event to him, you may be sure, when Sirach, 
the printer of Rudolfstadt, offered to take him to the great fan: 
held at the town of Leipzig, many miles away, that they might 
seek a bookseller there willing to have him as an apprentice. 
Leipzig was nearly two days' journey from Rudolfstadt They 
travelled by open coach, and Frederich felt as if he were 
indeed seeing the world when they passed two nights in 
strange towns upon the way. The fair at Leipzig was the 
great meeting-place of the year, where shopkeepers and mer- 
chants assembled to sell their wares and to make bargains; 
so it offered a good opportunity for finding the wished -for 
situatioa 

Among the crowds of people in the large market-place 
Frederich felt very shy. He kept close to Sirach ; and when 
the printer had finished his own business, and had begun to 
talk to different booksellers about the errand on which he had 
brought the boy, Frederich felt very anxious, lest he should be 
thought too ignorant or too young. 

The first bookseller who was in want of an apprentice 
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spoke kindly to him, and asked him some simple questions 
about the Latin grammar. Poor Frederich, whose knowledge 
did not lie there, could not answer him, and the bookseller 
said he must have an older and wiser boy. Another book- 
seller, also seeking an apprentice, was a tall, thin man, in a 
red overcoat which reached down to his boots. He was a 
strange, gaunt figure, and Frederich, who had seen little of 
the world, was frightened at the thought of such a master, and 
could not say a word. * He is too shy for the book trade,' 
said the tall man to Sirach, and turned away in search of a 
bolder lad. Poor Frederich began to despair. He thought 
how sad it would be to • have spent so much money over his 
journey, and to go home again without the promise of a 
situation. He did not want to be a burden on his uncle any 
more, and he said to himself, * If some one would only try 
me, they should find I could work well' 

It happened that in Leipzig lived the bookseller who 
supplied the Rudolfstadt library with books. This bookseller, 
whose name was Boehme, knew both the printer Sirach and 
Frederich's uncle; and believing that the boy whom they 
recommended was certain to be trustworthy, agreed to take 
him, but not until a year was over. He looked at present too 
small a boy, and not strong enough for the work he would be 
required to do; but in twelve months' time there was more 
chance that he would suit 

So Frederich went back to Rudolfstadt with the printer, and 
waited until he was fifteen years old. Then he set out for 
Leipzig again, this time by himself Before he went, however, 
a paper was drawn up and signed by his uncle and the book- 
seller, — a common arrangement in those days, — each making 
certain promises with regard to the young apprentice. This 
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German bookseller believed that something more than dili- 
gence and good business habits was needful for success in 
trade. He believed that religion must enter into everyday 
employments, and that work done in a shop or office could 
only be rightly done by one who loved God and tried to 
please Him. So he promised to teach the boy not only the 
bookselling trade, but also how to live virtuously and in the 
fear of God. His uncle, on his side, promised to supply him 
with clothes during his apprenticeship; to warn him to be 
anxious to serve his master honestly ; to be pious, industrious, 
and cheerful; to go to church regularly; to avoid bad caoir 
pany ; and to fulfil all the duties of a faithful apprentice. 
. It was a cold rainy September day when Frederich left his 
uncle's home in Rudd&tadt. He carried a litde bundle of 
clothing with him, and felt rather dismal as he sat in the open 
mail-coach, without even the kind printer who had travelled 
with him the year before On the nth of September, at three 
o'clodc in the afternoon, he reached Leipzig, and found his 
way to hb new master's door. The house was a small one in 
Nicholas Street. Frederich-s room, which he was to eiiare 
with another apprentice, was a tiny attic up four flights of 
stairs. It had a small window in the roof, from whidi <Hily 
sAiy was to be seen ; two beds, a table, two trunks, two stools, 
and a stove filled up the attic, so that there was hardly room 
to turn. 

Mr. Boehme met tim with the words : * Why, boy, you are 
no bigger than you were a year ago ! but we will make ft 
trial of it, and see how we get on together.' This was not 
encouraging; but he and his family gave the boy a kind 
welcome, and in the evening the bookseller wrote to tell 
Frederich's friends that he had arrived safely. 
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In a few days Frederich had discovered that this was no 
easy situation to which he had come. Many an English boy, 
when his school-days are over and he goes out to serve in a 
shop Qi: at a trade, finds it at first weary work to run all the 
errands that he is sent, and to keep his temper when hasty 
words are spoken to him. Often, too, an English girl in her 
first place grpws tired of the heavy baby she has to nurse and 
the hard work she ha§ to dp. She is tempted to t^e idle aQ4 
sullen, and longs to give it all up and to wander out in the 
sunshine, ai^d have nothing to do but to amuse herself the 
whole day long. This German boy must have found many 
things hard to bear at first; but he was not afraid of hardshipsi 
and wrote cheerful letters home. He kept steadily before him 
the thought of all that his friends had done for him, and what 
they hoped from them ; and thus he was able to make light of 
burdens that would have been very wearing if he had had only 
biipself to thifik about 

His work began at seven o'clock in the morning and lasted 
till eight o'clock at night Most of the time he was occupied 
in going errands to other shops in the town, in §earch of books 
required by his master's customers. This work was all very 
well in the summer ; but through the winter months^ when the 
cliniate is very severe in Leipzig, he often got wet through, 
and after dusk shivered on the stone floor of the cold ware- 
house, where no fire was eyer lighted. The bookseller himself 
was a strong, hardy man, who never knew what it was to be 
ilL If he were cold, he stamped his feet and rubbied his 
hands, and his apprentices were expected to do the same. 
Perhaps, too, he did not bear in mind )iqw hungry a growing 
boy becomes; for Frederich suffered sadly from hunger, a cup 
of tea and a little halfpenny roll being all the food that was 
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given to him to support him in his work through all the 
morning hours of each day. 

Another trouble was the irritable temper of his master. 
The small mistakes which, in his ignorance of the business, 
Frederich could not at first avoid making, brought forth storms 
of passion and abuse ; and though Mr. Boehme regretted them 
afterwards, the anger was hard to bear at the time. In his 
own mind Frederich made excuses for this failing, for he 
soon discovered the great troubles that weighed upon his 
master's mind. The bookseller's wife, sad to tell, had fallen 
into intemperate habits, and the house and children were 
neglected. 

We can imagine the sorrow this terrible sin of drunkenness 
brought into the home which might have been so happy. We 
all know too well how it destroys the reason and the self- 
control, and makes a human being sink lower and lower, till 
he is ready to commit any crime. It was little wonder if the 
poor bookseller was sometimes almost beside himself with 
trouble when he saw the wife whom he loved so dearly losing 
her womanhood and all that was once so sweet and lovable, 
and his little children growing up without a mother whose 
example they could follow and respect Frederich wrote sadly 
when he spoke of this in his letters home. He was sorry that 
there seemed no way for him to lessen the trouble, and he 
longed to help to mend matters if he could. 

Five months passed away, and the winter was nearly over. 
The shopkeepers in Leipzig had begun to like the cheerful, 
willing errand-boy; and they pitied him when they saw him 
limping along through the rain and cold, his feet lamed by the 
chilblains which the wet walks and cold warehouse had caused. 
At last he could not walk at all, and the nearest surgeon was 
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sent for. For nine weeks after this the boy lay in the little 
attic unable to move. He grew very home-sick, and thought 
longingly of his friends in Rudolfstadt, and of the beautiful 
hills and woods at Schwartzburg. Sometimes, when he lay 
sleepless at nights or woke in the early morning, he fancied he 
heard his uncle's voice calling to the dogs, and he seemed to 
see again the winding paths over the hills and the torrent 
rushing down among the rocks. 

One of the bookseller's six children was a girl named 
Frederica, at this time twelve years old. She had always 
liked the kind-hearted boy who was so good-natured to her 
and her brothers and sisters, and who seemed so sorry for the 
sad times through which they sometimes passed. She pitied 
him in his loneliness, lying in the attic up so many flights of 
stairs ; and used to bring her knitting and sit by his bedside, 
and listen to his tales about his home, and the rambles he 
used to have with his uncle in the holidays he spent at 
Schwartzburg. Sometimes she told him of the worries in her 
daily life, which seemed to grow lighter when they were shared 
with some one else ; and a strong friendship grew up between 
the children. 

On the floor of the attic lay some large volumes of an old 

history of Italy, dusty and battered with age, for which the 

bookseller had not been able to find a purchaser. During the 

nine weeks the little girl patiently read several of the volumes 

aloud to Frederich, who was as eager for any book he could 

obtain as he used to be in the old library of the court at 

Rudolfstadt. She never stopped to think how dull the old 

book was, or how difficult to read the old-fashioned spelling; 

and she never thought how much pleasanter it must be in the 

open air and sunshine than in the gloomy attic with its 
v. K 
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crowded furniture. When Frederich was well again and able 
to go about his work, you may be sure he did not forget her 
patience, and the kind way in which she had cheered so many 
hours ; and the friendship which was thus begun did not end 
with his illness. He tried to help her in her anxieties, and to 
lighten her burdens in any way he could; bore with the 
greatest patience her father's ill-humour, and tried to keep 
peace in the little family which had such a heavy trouble to 
bear. 

Until he was just about to leave, Frederich found no young 
companions in Leipzig besides Frederica and his fellow- 
apprentice, who was named Kabenhorst Rabenhorst was 
four years older than himself, and, like the bookseller, had 
a very irritable temper. At first Frederich used, without 
intending it, to provoke him half-a-dozen times in an hour; 
and he found it difficult to learn not to return a hasty answer, 
or to try for the last word in an argument But he managed 
so well that every one was surprised to see how they suited 
each other ; and Rabenhorst liked him much, and was really a 
good friend to him, teaching him many things in the business, 
and urging him to use his time rightly and to be steady in his 
work. In eighteen months Rabenhorst left Leipzig, having 
passed through his apprenticeship, and Frederich missed him 
very much. 

The other apprentices in the town were very unlike Raben- 
horst They used to spend Sunday, their only holiday, in 
merrymaking, and often in some tavera Frederich, who had 
been taught so differently by his uncle and aunt, shrank from 
this evil-doing which he could not mend. How well it would 
have been if all the booksellers in Leipzig had thought, as Mr. 
Boehme did, that it was not enough for a boy to learn the 
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trade only, but that he must try to serve God in his book- 
selling ! If there had been this thought among them, the 
young apprentices would have been taught to lead better and 
happier lives. 

Frederich tried to teach himself French and English when 
his working hours were over. Rabenhorst had often said to 
him that to make a good bookseller he ought to be able to 
read the books that were being published in other languages 
besides his own. So, after nine o'clock, he used to shut himself 
up in his attic, and read the grammar and learn lists of words ; 
but he was so weary with his hard day's work, that he often 
fell asleep, and the book dropped from his hand. He had no 
money by which he might gain the help of a master, — ^the 
little money he had was scarcely enough to provide him with 
shoes. His uncle's half-worn clothes were made up again for 
him, and his linen was sent by a carrier once a fortnight to 
Rudolfstadt to be washed and mended by his aunt Once a 
year, two dollars were given to him as pocket-money, and we 
hear how he saved them to buy a greatcoat to protect him in his 
cold, wet walks. * I must have a greatcoat at Michaelmas,' he 
wrote to his uncle, * and then the old dollars must spin. Hurrah ! 
I have the two still ; but I shall look my last at them thea' 

Notwithstanding his poverty and his hard work, and the 
troubles and worries he met with, he was very happy during 
the years he spent at Leipzig. Six months before the full 
time for which he had been apprenticed was over, a bookseller 
at Hamburg, who, when he came to attend the book fairs at 
Leipzig, had seen the boy's industiy and willingness, offered 
him a place in his shop ; and Mr. Boehme was so satisfied 
with him, that he would not let him lose so good a chance, 
and released him from the remainder of his time. 
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Frederich was very glad to think that now he should be 
dependent on no one; he would be able to earn his own 
living, and in time to help other people also. But he was 
very thankful for the six years of 'earnest striving/ as he 
called the time he had spent as an apprentice in Leipzig: He 
had learned his trade there, and he had learned better things 
with it, — ^to keep his temper, to bear hardships, to fight against 
temptations, and to keep out of bad company. He liad gained 
some happy thoughts at Leipzig, too, which were like good 
companions to him as he went his errands to the booksellers 
about the town ; for he used to ponder as he walked on books 
he had been reading in his quiet attic at night, or on Sundays 
when he had a holiday from his work. 

You must know that in Germany a great many books were 
written and read which were called philosophical books. 
There was a wide-spread love of wisdom, which is the mean- 
ing of this word philosophy, among certain of the German 
people, and they used to have many puzzles about the 
beautiful world we live in and the great Maker of it, and about 
our own minds and our strange lives, and where our home 
will be and what we shall become after death. Frederick used 
to find some of these books in the warehouse, and his master 
let him read them, as he was always careful with those that 
were lent to him. They led him to think about his own life 
and the puzzles he found in it He used to wonder why this 
work in bookshops in a noisy town was given to him to do, 
instead of a country life, such as the fowler's boys had who 
were at work on the prince's estate round Schwartzburg Castle; 
Still more, he wondered why the bookseller and his children 
had to bear such a heav}' trouble, and why the poor mother 
had been allowed to come into the way of temptation to 
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drink, if, as he was sure must be true, there was a good 
Providence over all 

He remembered how, when he was a schoolboy at Rudolf- 
stadt, and was so dull and stupid that he was always low in the 
class and gained no prizes, he was taught that there was still 
something to try for ; if he could not be clever, yet he could 
be good, and he must keep before himself the aim of growing 
every year better, and truer, and holier than the last He 
puzzled over it until he began to see a meaning in it all, and 
believed that life was given to us by God to teach us to grow 
gradually perfect, and that, like children in a school, we are 
all pressing forward to the same hope and aim; and the 
troubles we have to bear, and the temptations we have to fight 
against, are really meant to make us holy, just as the hard 
lessons in our school-days are meant to make us wise. The 
thought of how he had failed in his school lessons made 
him feel great pity for those people who were weak and fell 
into sin ; and he used to be glad to think that sometime 
a chance would come for even them to grow strong and good ; 
so that everything was for the best, and would end well for 
alL But to himself he used to say when he had failed in any 
way : * If other people had the same impulses to good as 
you have, they would certainly have acted better.' 

I must tell you about one thing that caused him trouble 
before he left Leipzig. Not long after Rabenhorst went, a 
new apprentice, named Nessig, came to live at the bookseller's 
house. He was a merry, clever youth, who amused every 
one by his lively talk ; and Frederich found that he, with 
his quieter ways and rather silent manner, was often unnoticed 
and left on one side, while even his old friend Frederica 
seemed to forsake him for a time to laugh and talk with 
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Nessig. Here was just one of the lessons which the philo- 
sophy of books and his own thoughts had taught Frederich 
that he was here on earth to learn. He felt cross, and as if 
he would like to do Nessig some ill turn. It was hard work 
to overcome this jealous feelmg ; but what was the use of all 
his good thoughts, if he did not carry them out in deeds ? 
There was nothing for it but overcoming his ill-will, doing 
some kindness to Nessig the first time he had a chance, and 
trying to make a friend of him and rejoice in his good fortune. 
A kind act done to a person towards whom we feel unkindly 
soon changes our feelings, and Frederich and Nessig soon 
became friends. When he left Leipzig, he was glad to think 
that Frederica still had some one near her who could help her 
in her troubles, and he told Nessig of many little ways in 
which he might be able to be of use and comfort to her. 

In 1793, at Easter, Frederich left Leipzig with Mr. Hoffman 
in his travelling carriage. The journey to Hamburg was a 
longer one than he had yet made. The fresh spring tints by 
day, and the moonlight nights, gave him great delight When 
they came to the country which is watered by the river Elbe, 
it seemed like one large garden to him, after the smoky grass 
and town-grown trees to which he had been accustomed in 
Leipzig. They were ferried in a large boat across the mouth 
of the Elbe, and after a little more travelling found themselves 
in the beautiful town of Hamburg. A clear, wide river flowed 
through the middle of its streets. Close to the town was pretty 
country, through which the Elbe wound among meadows and 
under shady trees, till it was lost in the great North Sea which 
lay not very far away. * It was something to feel this country 
at hand, even if he had no time to visit it,' thought Frederich. 

Certainly he had not many leisure hours. The bookseller's 
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shop was not closed till nine o'clock in the evening, and once 
a week they were obliged to sit up half the night But some- 
times there were holidays given to them, and then Frederich, 
with young companions, of whom he found a large number, 
used to go sailing down the river Elbe, singing and enjoying 
the sunshine and the rippling of the waves. 

The German people have many more pleasures of this kind 
than we English people have, and in Hamburg it was the 
custom to spend holiday hours in the open air. To Frederich 
at first it was very delightful to find himself among young 
people, for he had had few companions of his own age since 
his school-days were over. With flags flying, amid laughter 
and joking, the merry party used to spend some hours in a 
boat on the river, finding pleasant shady nooks where they 
could land to picnic on the grass, and retiun in the cool of 
the evening to Hamburg. The summer passed quickly away, 
and, <br the time, philosophy and French and English grammars 
had less attention than when he lived at Leipzig. 

It was not strange, however, that Frederich, who had been 
used to the society of wise books and grave thoughts, grew 
weary of the endless joking and merriment of his new com- 
panions, and b^an to wish for more earnest and sober friends. 
It seemed to him a waste of the precious leisure hours to 
spend them thus, when he was so ignorant and there lay so 
much before him to be learned. The young girls, who 
appeared at first so charming, cared for nothing but laughter 
and foolish talk ; and he could not help thinking how much 
better it would be if they would use the influence they 
possessed for some higher and better aim, and cared some- 
times to be in eamest, and to lead those who talked and 
laughed with them to be in earnest toa 
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Frcderich still wrote long letters, as he had always done, to 
his uncle and aunt, and told them all that happened to him. 
They were very glad at length to hear from him that he had 
found three friends in Hambui^ who were all he wished his 
friends to be. They were about his own age, between twenty 
and twenty-five years old ; but they had had more time and 
opportunity than himself for reading, and they were cleverer 
and wiser than he. They liked him, however, when they saw 
what he was wishing to become, and how eager he was to 
improve himself, and to learn all he could from books and the 
experience of other people. They had another reason, too, 
for liking him, and for wishing to make a friend of him — ^a 
reason which made them say to one another, 'Though he is 
small and slender, and looks like a boy, after all little Perthes 
has the most manly spuit of us all' Can you guess why they 
said this ? The fact was they had two or three times seen how 
strong his will for goodness and right action was, and how it gave 
him power even over rough men when they were doing wrong, 
and over stubborn determined people who tried to tempt him 
to be less truthful or less honest than he knew he ought to be. 

These three friends were a great contrast to the giddy boys 
and girls who invited him to their pleasiure parties down the 
Elbe. Frederich was grateful for their invitation; but he 
never regretted the loss of the pleasant sail and the music and 
the merry picnic dinner, when he spent his leisure hours in 
more sober talk with his wiser friends, or in reading books 
which should make him a better companion for them. These 
holiday hours, however, were few and far between, and 
Frederich felt each day more and more that his time must be 
given to his business, and that he could make very little 
progress in study. He used to console himself by the hope 
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that some time in years to come, when he had worked long 
and hard, perhaps he might go to live in some quiet country 
place, and, surrounding himself with books, read to his heart's 
content But that was only a dream. Meanwhile he must 
live in the busy present, and his life became, as you will hear, 
more full of interests and cares. 

After he had been three years in Hamburg, the notion came 
to him that as he now knew the bookselling trade well, if he 
could b^in a business of his own, he should be in a more 
useful and better position than when serving other masters, 
as he was doing at present But he was very poor, as you 
know, and his relations had no money to lend him. How 
could this be done ? It was a question he often asked himself. 
You shall hear how he managed it 

In the first place, it was no longer needful, as was once the 
case, for a bookseller to spend a large sum of money in filling 
his shop with a number of books that perhaps he might never 
be able to sell again. Publishers in Germany were willing to 
trust an honest bookseller with a stock of volumes, to take 
back those he did not sell, and to pay him a certain sum for 
those he sold. Frederich Perthes had a good character. 
Every one who knew him spoke well of him, and his old 
master in Leipzig and his later master in Hamburg told gladly 
of the honest, upright way in which he had served them. 
Publishers were therefore willing to trust him with their books, 
and some rich men in Hamburg offered to lend him money, 
which he could repay them when his business began to 
succeed. His old friend Nessig, about whom you have heard 
at Leipzig, became his partner, a young Hamburg merchant 
joined them, and they opened a bookseller's shop in the 
town, which was filled wilh the best and choicest books. 
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It was an anxious, busy time for Frederich when he was 
opening this new business, and you will think he had not 
many holidays to spend either in sailing down the Elbe or 
with his three friends ; for there were journeys which must be 
made to different publishers, and book fairs to attend, so that 
he was often obliged to be much away from Hamburg. Still 
he had often spoken of his hopes and aims, and if his friends 
could not help him, he knew that they were wishing him success. 

Of course, one of his designs in beginning this business of 
his own was to make money and a place for himself in the 
world. Every young man wishes to do that But he had 
another hope, which was much stronger. You must know that 
while he was an apprentice he had learned a great deal about 
the character of the people in the towns to which his master sent 
their books. He had observed that in the towns where there 
was no bookseller's shop — ^and there were many such places 
then in Germany — the inhabitants had very little love for 
reading. He observed, too, that in towns which had a book- 
seller, if the bookseller was a wise and educated man, good, 
first-class books were bought ; but if he were a man of low 
tastes, and ignorant, then bad, worthless books only were 
bought This discovery made him think how much influence 
a bookseller might have upon the German people, and made 
him wish above all things to be wise in choosing books, and 
to spread among them only those that were really good. 
'Germany is full of wretched, bad books,' he said one day; 
* it will never be improved till booksellers care for something 
better than gold* 

But he was not content to wait idly for the coming of that 
distant time. 'Rather,' he wrote to a friend. Met us first see 
we are ourselves what we ought to be; let us also increase 
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our knowledge, and try as much as possible to win for our 
opinions friends and advocates among the young people of 
our own standing, and to spread a high tone in our own circle. 
If we persevere, and if God help us, what may we not accom- 
plish? what good may we not be the means of bringing 
about ? ' No wonder his friends wished him success, and said, 
* Little Perthes has a manly spirit' He was young and poor, 
but he did not say to himself, *I shall have more influence 
when I am older ; it will be time enough then to try to mend 
the world.' Instead of that, he began just where he was ; and 
surely there is as good a work for any one of us to-day, as 
for Frederich Perthes eighty years ago. For our own land is 
full of ignorance and sia We may be young and ignorant, 
but who knows what good any one of us, with God's help, may 
bring about, if we first try to make ourselves what we ought to 
be, and then to spread around us only good examples and 
right thoughts ! 

Old friends became no less dear to Frederich as time passed 
by and brought him many new ones. Far from this being the 
case, they seemed to grow each year dearer, for, like every 
other quality, our power of loving increases with use, and it is 
a true saying that * the more we love, the more we may love.' 
His old home at Rudolfstadt, his Schwartzburg uncle, and all 
whom he had cared for in his boyish days, became more 
precious to him. Thus, too, he thought of Frederica, and 
remembered the friendly hours they had passed together, her 
sympathy when he was ill and home-sick, and the unhappy 
home in which she lived. He had seen her again in her 
father's house in his recent visit to the book fair at Leipzig, 
and found her unchanged ; and now that he had a home and 
a business of his own, he longed to make her happy and to 
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remove her from the troubles which made her life so sad. 
Frederica had a friendly feeling for her old friend, but she 
could not do as he wished Let us hope that she found 
happiness in caring for her little brothers and sisters, and in 
knowing that her father would have missed her sadly if she 
had gone to another home. You will not hear anything more 
of Frederica. Her decision gave Frederich great sorrow at 
first He felt inclined to lose all interest in his work, and to. 
be gloomy and idle ; but good resolutions came to his aid. 
He fought against the temptation, and finding how contented 
he became in doing the duties that God sent, learned to trust 
that a similar life would make her happier too than he could 
ever have made her. 

Now we must leave Frederich Perthes for a time, working 
with all his might to make himself wiser and better, and to 
spread good thoughts and good books abroad in Germany. 
By degrees the way seemed to open for him to do thb ; but 
for a long time great patience was required, and for the first 
two years so little profit was gained that his partners withdrew 
from the business, in the belief that it could never be made to 
succeed. Frederich worked for a time alone, and then a new 
partner named Besser joined him, with hopes and aims like his 
own. Publishers gladly sent books to those hard-working, 
earnest young men ; and many families far out in the country, 
or in towns which possessed no bookseller, arranged that 
Frederich should choose books for them and keep them 
supplied throughout the year. 

Three miles from Hamburg, in the village of Wandsbeck, 
lived a family of the name of Claudius. The father was the 
editor of a paper called the Wandsbeck Messenger; and he 
cared for books and the thoughts of wise men, and taught his 
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children to care for them also. This was a very happy family ; 
for they all loved each other dearly, and lived quiet, useful 
lives. The children found all their happiness at home, and 
never wanted to seek pleasure in picnics and excursions, or in 
anything more than their daily lives brought to them, I do 
not know that they ever went from home. They were never 
idle, and never wearied of each other; and the work and 
interests of every day never seemed to lose their charm and 
freshness. 

I daresay the young people of Hamburg, who delighted to 
spend so much time in the merry parties on the Elbe, used to 
wonder how these children managed to be happy without any 
of the pleasures that seemed so needful to themselves. Very 
likely they would have found it difficult to understand the joy 
they had been taught to find within their own souls in mere 
doing of the duty of each day. 

In the year 1796, Frederich Perthes spent Christmas Eve 
with Mr, Claudius and his family at a friend's house at Ham- 
burg. Christmas Eve in Germany is always a time of great 
rejoicing; and on this night they had merry games and a 
splendid Christmas tree, from the branches of which hung 
lighted tapers and gilded apples, and many presents. You 
know by this time how Frederich cared for what was good and 
beautiful in the characters of the people whom he knew. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that as he watched this family he 
thought he should like to know them better. It is to be 
feared that some other children that night liked to be first in 
the. games, and tried for best places near the tree. One could 
not help seeing how differently these children acted; and 
Frederich noticed that the eldest daughter Caroline, unob- 
served by others, exchanged with her youngest sister the 
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presents they had received from the tree, because the little 
one's was less beautiful than her own. It was only a small 
action, but life is made up of little thmgs; and as a straw 
shows the way the stream flows, so a small deed or word will 
show what spirit we are o£ 

After this Frederich often used to go out to Wandsbeck 
when his day's work was done, and before many months were 
over they had all become dear friends to him, and he as dear 
a friend to them ; and Caroline and he had agreed to try to 
make another home in Hamburg as peaceful and happy as her 
own home in her father's house had beea She wrote to a 
friend to tell her of her happiness, and said : *• My Perthes is a 
good man^ who does not think himself yet all he might be, but 
who knows and feels that he is not yet perfect I think, 
therefore, that he and I may make common cause, and with 
God's help make progress.' 

On the 2d of August 1797 they were married, and Caroline 

entered on her untried life in Hamburg. People cannot live 

together without influencing each other. It may be in words, 

or it may be that silently, but even more powerfully, our 

characters make themselves felt by the people with whom we 

come in contact So this husband and wife influenced each 

other, and it was always towards being nobler and better than 

before. In the midst of all his hard work and constant 

^c^yity^ it was good for Frederich to watch the quiet, peaceful 

^^^^^J^cter of the woman he loved so much, and learn that its 

beauty arose from the grace and peace of God within. For 

"^'j too, there was a lesson to be learned. In her country 

home she had been far removed from the haste and the exdte- 

^^ixt of a busy life. Now, in Hamburg, all was changed ; and 

•"^ often felt sorrow and perplexity, and feared that she was 
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losing the hidden peace of God which had made her so happy 
in her former quiet life. Frederich helped her to discover 
that we are not meant to withdraw from the world, but rather 
to help to make it better ; and that, while we try to help our 
fellow-men, God will guard our peace of heart so long as we 
never lose our love and trust in Him Thus it was that as 
time passed on, and her household cares increased, and there 
were many calls upon her sympathy by people outside her 
home, and her children needed her thought and care, that in 
this work, which she did from love to God, she found inward 
happiness and peace, and learned to be calm and unruffled 
when great troubles came, and she was threatened with the 
loss of family and friends. 

For nine or ten years everything prospered with Frederich 
Perthes and his family. The bookselling business flourished ; 
and it was not only to Germany that good books went out 
from the warehouse in Hamburg. Frederich and his partner 
were beginning to find that publishers of other nations were 
willing to send their books to Germany through them, and that 
they could send German books to England, Italy, and France. 
This was a grand way of imiting different people who at that 
time knew little of each other's thoughts and ways. His 
home in Hamburg became a meeting-place for wise, earnest 
men from distant homes ; and as he travelled on his business 
journeys, he made friends among Protestants and Roman 
Cathplics, and men of other languages and faiths. One thing 
only seemed to him needful for all men : difference of creed 
was a small matter, if men were only in earnest and strove 
after the love of God. 

Six little children — ^Agnes, Matthew, Louisa, Matilda, John, 
and Dorothea — ^gladdened the house, and grew up together 
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happily and lovingly, as their mother and her brothers and 
sisters had done at Wandsbeck. Their first trouble came 
when the baby Dorothea died. • Dear mother,' wrote Caro- 
line then, *God has taken my angel calmly and gently to 
Himself; I thank our heavenly Father that He has heard my 
prayer and taken our darling child without pain. She looks so 
peaceful that we must be so too.' 

So they bore their loss patiently; and the days passed 
gently on, till terrible news came like a thunder-clap on this 
peaceful time. You remember how, just before Frederich 
Perthes was bom, the Seven Years' War had ended, and left 
want and disease behind it in the land. The people of 
Europe had not yet learned to shun the horrors of war ; and 
a fresh series of terrible battles began when Napoleon Buona- 
parte, of whom you have often heard, sought to add other 
lands to France, of which he was the ruler. At the beginning 
of this nineteenth century he had conquered Italy, and was 
making preparations to conquer Germany too. The battle of 
Jena was fought ; and when they had gained the victory, the 
French soldiers spread themselves through the country, and 
homes were broken up, and orphan children cast on the world, 
and misery and want were everywhere. 

Still Hamburg was free; but Frederich Perthes could not 
rest happily in his own home when other homes were desolate. 
Wherever Napoleon's power reached, all freedom was lost 
There was an end to the hope of spreading knowledge among 
the people, and of uniting all nations by means of the inter- 
change of books and thoughts; for tyrants always fear free 
speech, and Napoleon forbade the sale of literature and put an 
end to trade, and every means for uniting and strengthening 
people and making them earnest to be free. Frederich 
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Perthes dearly loved his wife, and family, and friends; but 
his love did not end there. It spread out to the town in 
which he lived, and beyond that to his native land It was 
terrible to him to think of his countrymen, crushed by the 
emperor's power, with no chance of growing wise and noble ; 
and, fearless of consequences to himself, he tried to waken a 
longing for unity in the country, and warned all whom he 
could reach, that 'young and old, rich and poor, strong and 
weak, — all who love the Fatherland, freedom, law, and order, 
— ^must now act together.' 

To him it appeared that, horrible as it was, war must come ; 
and that the highest duty was to cast aside all thought of self 
and happiness, and give up life even for the sake of the land 
he loved The histories of nations and the lives of men we 
have to take as we find them, and all right motives we must 
respect There was no love of conquest in Frederich Perthes' 
mind, no notion that it was brave to take a fellow-creature's 
life. War was altogether terrible to him, and he was eager to 
sacrifice himself for his fellow-men ; but there was something 
beyond this which he had not reached. It is right for a man's 
love to go out beyond his family to his town and native land ; 
but it should reach out farther still, and lead him to see that 
all nations are brethren, children of one Father. When that 
time comes, disputes and wars must cease. Meanwhile, we 
must take things as we find them, and remember that there is 
a soul of truth and goodness in all men who act up to the 
light they have. 

A year after the battle of Jena, the French marched into 
Hamburg. Twelve French soldiers were quartered in the 
house of Frederich Perthes, all trade was stopped, and inter- 
course with England forbidden on pain of death. In conse- 
v. L 
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quence of the French regulations, many houses of business 
failed; and Perthes lost in this way, through the failure of 
others, so much money that the savings of the past ten years 
were swept away. Still he did not lose his courage. His own 
losses seemed a very slight matter to him ; and he remained 
true to the belief he had gained when a boy, that everything 
that happens will end for the best. * God is guiding us,' he 
wrote to a friend, * into a new order of things by paths of 
trouble and distress- The game cannot be played backwards, 
it must go forwards. The actors in the great play are playing 
their parts j but behind the scenes is the great Invisible 
Director, God, who is a comfort and support for us poor 
spectators, whose lot is bad enough. Every other support is 
giving way in order that we may learn to trust in God.' 

You can fancy those were dreary times for the little chil- 
dren, when they saw their father and mother so anxious about 
the future of their country. They were still more sad when 
John, the second brother, died; and the new baby who 
came soon after could not make up for the loss of their old 
playfellow. You will be glad to hear that the bright, warm 
summer weather brought a great pleasure for them, and with 
it rest and change. 

Nearly twenty years had passed since the happy time when 
Frederich Perthes used to spend his holidays at Schwartzburg 
Castle with his uncle, John Heubel ; and now, at the urgent 
wish of the old man, he went with his wife and children to 
see again all that was so dear to him there. The long journey 
was a great treat, and when they came within sight of the 
beautiful Thuringian mountains, of which they had heard so 
often, their joy increased. The husband and wife left the 
carriage when the steep road wound up among the pine trees. 
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and walked silently together, listening to the roar of the river, 
and gazing at the sharp crags above them standing out 
clearly against the. morning sky. At a turn of the road the 
old uncle met them, and, in the German fashion, fell upon his 
nephew's neck, whom he remembered only as the * little Fritz.* 
You must picture to yourselves his delight over the wife and 
children, and fancy them all gathered for breakfast on a flat 
rock beneath the trees, listening to tales which he seemed 
never tired of telling of the walks and adventures he and the 
boy had had so many years before. 

During the visit, Frederich and Caroline cast aside then: 
anxiety, and were as light-hearted as their children. By day, 
they all rambled together through the woods, and in the 
evening, when they had watched the sunset from the castle, 
and the little ones had gone to bed, the elders talked in the 
twilight of the years that were gone, and of the prospects of 
the years to come. This happy time passed quickly, and 
then returning by Gotha, to stay for a few days with an uncle 
who was a bookseller there, they came back to Hamburg. 

Frederich Perthes went back to his work refreshed by the 
holiday and the sight of his old friends, but he found gloom 
and sadness awaiting him. Hamburg was full of French 
spies; accounts were daily arriving of fresh conquests, and 
the people were losing all hope that their country could ever 
be free and happy again. The publication of a newspaper 
which he had set on foot was forbidden ; and this was a wide- 
spread loss, for it contained each week the earnest, wise 
thoughts of many men, who tried with Frederich Perthes to 
spread a good spirit through the land It had also become a 
matter of great difficulty to obtain any book ordered by his 
customers. It seemed hopeless to fight against so many diffi- 
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culties. What was the use of trying to keep alive any love of 
truth and knowledge when the French were masters, and were 
using threats and even violence to prevent such efforts? 
Should he not give it all up, he asked himself, leave his own 
land to do as she could, and go with his family to England, 
where he knew peace and a better trade awaited him ? We 
may speak now in few words of the wearing anxiety of that 
time ; but it is difficult to realize how great it really was, and 
to imagine how tempting this chance of safety and peace in 
England for himself and his family must have been* But, 
true to his belief that his love ought to spread out from his 
home and embrace his countrymen, he determined rather to 
throw in his lot with theirs, and work his hardest in faith to 
help on better things. 

While Hamburg and other towns were being guarded by the 
French, Napoleon and his army were carrying the war farther 
into Russia. Each day news was expected that he had taken 
the Russian city Moscow, when suddenly different tidings 
came. The French army had been driven from the city, and 
hundreds of French soldiers, worn out with a hasty retreat 
from the pursuing Russians, had fallen on the line of march, 
and were left to die among the snow, far from home and 
friends. Quiet dwellers at Hamburg were startled after this 
news arrived by the confusion and tumult in the town, for the 
citizens armed themselves, rose against the French, and, with 
the hope of Russian help, were driving the French out of 
Hamburg. 

*Ah!' said Caroline Perthes, as she watched the crowds 
gathered together in the evening when the struggle was over, 
and saw them moved with the feeling of rejoicing and of wel- 
come to the Russians; * never have I seen such a union of 
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hearts — the feeling of thousands centred in one principle. If 
we could only centre ourselves in God, the best point of all, 
what a glorious Church we should form ! ' 

Hamburg slept quietly that night without sentinel and guard ; 
but such a peaceful state of things was not to last 

Before many days had passed, the French returned and laid 
siege to the city. Day and night, for nearly a month, the noise 
of cannon was to be heard ; every man was armed, and women 
and little children waited in fear to hear that some one dear to 
them was killed For twenty-one nights Frederich Perthes 
never lay down in bed. He was constantly to be seen among 
the people, quieting their fears ; and sentinels at distant posts, 
who began to think themselves forgotten in the general alarm, 
gained courage from the words of the calm man who had no 
fear when every one else was in dismay. His wife and four 
children, who would not leave their mother, were in Hamburg; 
she, like a brave woman, forgot her own fears in caring for 
other people. Sacks of straw to rest the weary were spread 
over the floors of the house, and food was always ready for 
any hungry man who might come in ; but whenever the steady 
tramp of feet sounded in the street, she knew the wounded 
were being carried past, and hurried to the balcony to see if 
her husband might be among them. 

At length the day came when Frederich Perthes could be of 
no more use, for the city must be given up to the French. He 
escaped with his wife and children, first to Wandsbeck, where 
two little ones were safe with their grandmother, and then to 
a lonely cottage on the shore of the Baltic Sea, which was 
offered to them as a refuge by one of his friends. His house 
was plundered by the French, his books and papers dispersed, 
and a large sum was ofiered to any one who would find and 
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deliver him up to death. You can fancy the homeless family 
arriving in the twilight at the low, damp, empty house. 
Gloomy pine-trees surrounded it, and they could hear the 
beating of the waves on the beach, and the moaning of the 
wind as it reached them from the Baltic Sea. Fw a short 
time the father, mother, and children lived here together, with 
an old faithful servant and one of Caroline Perthes' sister^ 
Frederich Perthes was busied each day till late at night in 
looking into his business affairs. It troubled him much to 
think that possibly this stoppage of his business might bring 
loss to other people, and he never rested until he had formed 
plans by which all to whom he owed money should be paidi 
though it left him in great doubt how he should provide 
even necessaries for his wife and children while this evil time 
should last. 

Aschau, his present refuge, belonged to Denmark, and very 
soon he received notice that if the French demanded him, the 
Government would have no power to refuse to give him up. 
It was a sad parting that took place beneath the gloomy pine* 
trees, when he once more set out as a wanderer, and this time 
alone. The prospect was open to him still of a safe home in 
England. Doubtless he and Caroline both pictured to them- 
selves the welcome rest in some quiet place far away from 
this danger and trouble, and the certain livelihood that 
awaited them if they would turn from this poverty and ruined 
trade ; but however tempting the picture might be was of no 
consequence to them, for they believed that God had still 
work for them in their native land. 

I think you will like to know the kind of life the little family 
led in their lonely house. The dwelling was built without 
storeys, and the windows opened without shutters to the 
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ground . The kitchen, which contained only four pots, a bowl> 
and a few plates, was forty paces distant from the house. In 
th^ rainy season the rooms were very damp, and Caroline and 
her children were often ill, with no doctor's advice within a 
long distance. For eighteen weeks they had neither white 
bread nor meat, and the coarse black bread and other food 
could only be obtained after a walk of several miles. The 
eldest boy used to go at seven o'clock each morning a 
long distance through dreary country, to be taught with the 
sons of- the Count Reventlow, to whom this summer-hous^ 
belonged. The other children helped their mother and aunt 
in the house, and learned lessons better than those which the 
books they did not possess could have taught them. 

It was weary work for Caroline to wait and hope for letters, 
which in that time of war were sent by hand, and often lost 
upon the way. For two months she could hear nothing of her 
husband ; and for them all, nothing remained but prayer and, 
patient waiting for the end. Sometimes in this life the hardest 
thing we have to do is to wait and trust It was easier for 
Frederich Perthes to bear the anxiety he felt when he had 
the constant work to occupy him, about which you will soo» 
hear; but still he was very sad, and the sight of little children 
used to fill his eyes with tears in the longing for his own so 
far away. His brave wife tried to cheer him in her letters, and 
in the midst of her sufferings, told him how she struggled to 
keep heart and fancy, thought and yearning, under control 
* God is my witness, who is more to me than even you are, 
that though I suffer inexpressibly, I do not wish you to do 
anjrthing but your duty.' The chance letters that reached 
her told how Frederich was needed in Germany, The * war 
pf the German patriots ' had begun, and the German people, 
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aided by other nations, were in constant conflict with the 
French. Frederich Perthes' work was to go from town to 
town carrying help to the widows and orphans, whom the 
war had left without home and friends, and who had fled 
thither for refuge from the enemy. Large sums of money 
were sent to him from England as well as by German people, 
and the great trust was placed in his hands of using this wealth 
rightly to lessen the misery which was so widely spread 
He kept careful accounts of all he received and spent ; and 
in addition to this work, he gained great, influence over the 
young men who were enrolled as soldiers for the war. They 
saw how he never shrank from hardships and danger, and, 
trusting in his courage, they learned to trust too his earnest 
words when he warned them from the temptations to evil, 
in their reckless, often idle, lives. 

People are sometimes tempted, when they hear of generous 
gifts and self-denying labours in time of war, to think lightly 
of its horrors, and fancy it cannot be altogether hateful if it 
brings forth such good feeling and action. They forget that 
in peaceftil times too there are always poor and sorrowful 
people, who need our help, and that we may always find 
endless opportunities for showing our sympathy and love ; and 
they lose sight, in gazing at these brighter pictures, of the 
terrible passions and cruel selfishness which war never fails 
to awaken among mea Probably the people of Hambuig 
had only one thought of war. To them it must have been 
altogether horrible, when in the bitter winter cold the French 
general, Davoust, who was in possession of the town, drove 
out 20,000 helpless people into the snow-covered plains out- 
side, and set fire to the hospital, while the drunken Soldiers 
fought for the clothing and bedding of the sick. For many 
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nights the sky was red with the glare of burning villages, 
and starving, broken-hearted women and children wandered 
among the ruins of their homes for miles round Hamburg, 
and bands of outcasts were to be seen traversing the bleak 
country in search of help and refuge. 

There was plenty of work for Frederich Perthes, and other 
men such as he, in those fearful days. When on two occasions 
he made hurried secret visits to his wife, he once found a 
new-bom baby in her arms, and at the other time a little one 
lying dead, yet they allowed themselves only four or five 
hours together. Then he returned to his work, and she to 
her patient watch. 

Travelling from one town to another, providing food and 
clothing for the outcasts from the towns occupied by the 
French, and visiting the wounded in hospitals, he took no 
rest until illness confined him to bed for nine weeks. It was 
then discovered that for a fortnight he had been undergoing 
the great pain of a broken bone in his foot Greatly thankful 
to have him with her again, his wife nursed him at a friend's 
house in the Danish town of Kiel, where it was then safe for him 
to live. News came to them each day of the retreat of the 
French, and at last of the possession of Paris by the allied 
armies. By the time Frederich Perthes was well enough to 
be moved, their house in Hamburg was free for them again. 

In May 1814, on a spring day never to be forgotten, they 
watched the white banners floating from the towers of 
Hamburg, and the long procession of people streaming back 
into the towa Green branches, which they had broken from 
the trees as they passed through the country lanes, were 
waving in their hands, and shouts of joy were heard on every 
side. But it was a sad sight too, for the travellers were worn 
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and ragged, and had few goods to call their own, and the 
old homes of which they came in search were empty and 
desolate, often only a heap of tottering walls. In the meadowi^ 
near at hand, more than one thousand lay buried of those 
grey-haired men and women, and feeble little children, who 
had been driven in the winter from the town and had perished 
in the snow. Everywhere there was hunger and want ; and 
many orphan children, whose parents had died in the hospitals 
of other towns, were brought to Frederich Perthes' door. 
His own house was filled with rubbish and was blackened 
with smoke, and all the wood-work was burnt, while the 
floors were a foot thick with dirt and mud. Furniture had 
to be replaced ; but there was little money or time for such a 
purpose, when hundreds of sufferers on all sides were praying 
for help. 

Ceaseless activity was needful. There were houses to be 
rebuilt, workmen's tools to be ^replaced, and ruined shop- 
keepers to be helped into trade again. Money was not want- 
ing to provide for these needs. The distress in Hamburg had 
awakened general pity, and the task of dispensing the relief 
fell to Frederich Perthes, whom every one could trust There 
were no homes in the town that sad summer where he was 
unknown ; and in addition to gifts of food and clothing, the 
people of Hamburg owed greater blessings to him. In his 
visits to their wretched houses, he found something besides 
mere physical comfort was wanting. Doubt and ignorance 
were wide-spread, the Bible could only be obtained at a high 
price and was unknown among the poor, and there were few 
to speak to them of trust in God. By his efforts a Bible 
Society was founded, and the first meeting took place at his 
house. This was not enough, however. He knew that the 
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mere reading of the Bible was not all that was required. 
Good men joined with him to collect subscriptions and then 
to establish schools. They went up and down through the 
city stteets and among the ignorant little children tending 
cattle in the fields, and before long seven hundred boys and 
girls were in their charge. Women of Hamburg with time 
and money at their command caught their spirit ; and those 
who visit Hamburg now can see in the many schools and 
societies established there the results of the work which was 
thus begun. 

In addition to all this labour, his own family must be sup^ 
ported and his ruined book trade renewed. All his customers 
were dispersed, and the books scattered by the French must be 
restored.. He and his partner sent out a circular, and set to 
work to get a fresh business together, and toiled bravely with 
the same high aim they exhibited before. It was wonderful 
to see how the aspect of affairs changed before winter set in, 
and how hope and happiness took the place of despair and grief. 

Yet however earnestly men may work in the present, they 
must always reap the fruit of actions done in the past 
Nothing could be again exactly as it would have been if the 
war had never taken place, and Frederich Perthes felt this 
in his own home. Anxiety, as well as the damp and hard 
work borne at Aschau, had told upon his wife, and brought 
upon her a heart complaint and much weakness and suffering. 
The old people at Wandsbeck, too, her father and mother, 
had suffered greatly. They had been driven from the home 
where they had lived fifty years to seek a shelter elsewhere, 
and in cold and want had occupied one wretched little room 
until the war was over. Then their daughter and her husband 
would not permit them to return to Wandsbeck, but the 
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Hamburg home received them, and they were lovingly cheered 
and nursed for the few months that remained, till the old man 
died peacefully at the age of seventy-four. 

The story of the next seven years can be quickly told. For 
Frederich Perthes it was a life of hard work and frequent 
long business journeys. To both him and his wife it was a 
great trial that they were obliged to spend so much time apart 
* There is nothing I can do but love him/ she wrote to a 
friend, ' and bear him ever in my heart till it shall please God 
to bring us to some region where we shall no longer need 
house or housekeeping, and where there are neither bills 
to be paid nor books to be kept' Illness obliged her to 
lead a quiet life, sometimes spending sunny days with her 
mother in the garden at Wandsbeck. 

One by one her children were leaving her. Some of her 
daughters married, and her sons went out into the world; 
still, by her constant letters, she seemed almost as near to 
them as she was to the little ones at home. Some of these 
letters have been preserved, and they show us how, when ill- 
health prevented active work, her gentle influence did not 
cease to make itself felt All the lessons and experience she 
had learned in her past life were now helpful to her childrea 
Perhaps she remembered how, when she had first married, 
the trifling interests and cares of her busy life seemed harass- 
ing and wearing; for she often mentioned the little things 
which form our work in life, and the small troubles and per- 
plexities which may increase our faith and love. 

* It refreshes my spirit,' one of her letters said, * to hear that, 
like me, you are seeking and finding God in many things that 
seem small and trivial, but do really gently stir and gladden 
our hearts all the day long. I can't say much about them ; 
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but I can thank God, and long for more. Let us only te 
faithful and earnest in little things, and perhaps in heaven 
greater things may be committed to us.' 

Now and then, for some festival, children and grandchildren 
gathered together in the old Hamburg home, and those were 
happy occasions for the father and mother. One day in 
August 182 1, Frederich Perthes wrote to his absent children 
to tell them that their mother's illness had greatly increased ; 
and that same evening she died so suddenly, that there 
was no time for farewells to those who stood around her bed. 

Twenty-five years had passed since the evening when they 
had first met, and the love of the husband and wife had grown 
stronger every year. Two or three children had been removed 
by death, and now that their mother had followed them, 
Frederich Perthes felt surely that there was another home 
preparing for them all in heaven. But the house was terribly 
sad and dreary, and it almost broke his heart to see the little 
ones seeking for their mother everywhere, and to hear their 
sobs when she was nowhere to be found. He had long 
planned to resign the Hamburg business to his partner ; and 
by the next spring he and the children had left the home 
which now seemed so lonely to them, and he had begun a new 
publishing business at Gotha, where three of his married 
daughters lived. 

To the children Gotha seemed a wonderful place. It was a 
strange little town in those days, and notwithstanding all the 
learned men who lived there, and who were always seeking 
new ideas, it had retained many curious customs from old times. 
At night the little ones were wakened from their sleep by the 
loud horn of the watchman as he went his rounds through 
the town ; and they used to start up to listen for the tramp of 
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his footsteps and to the words he said as he passed along the 
street : 

* Put out fire and put out light, 
That no evil chance to-night ; 
And praise we God the Lord.' 

On market days they liked to watch the gaily - dressed 
peasants from the Thuringian hills filling the town-hall square; 
and sometimes they were taken to buy eggs and butter from 
them there, and to see the strange wooden figure on the town 
hall, which opened and shut its mouth when the clock struck 
the hour. Poor students used to wander singing through the 
town, or to stand in groups outside some rich man's door, 
earning money by their part-songs to pay their college io^. 
Several times a month, peacefiil tradesmen of the town, in 
long white cloaks, with heavy swords and spurs, used to stalk 
fiercely up and down the place, in imitation of the ancient 
guards that years before were always at their posts. 

It was in this quaint town that Frederich Perthes at fifty 
years of age began his new business, by means of which he 
hoped to increase the sale of good and usefiil books, and also 
to have it in his power to help on young authors who were as 
poor as he had been when he first set out in life. His history 
tells us how earnestly he threw his whole heart into his work, 
and how it was his great desire by means of the book trade to 
make the Germans, who had been torn and divided by war, 
into a united and wisdom-loving people. His countrjrmen 
had to thank him for many religious books which were pub- 
lished at this time ; and it must have been a happiness to him 
to think, as he sat in his own well-filled library, that the Bible 
was now finding its way into the poorest houses. But in both 
work and rest he sadly missed at every turn the dear com- 
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panionship arid counsel of his wife ; and though his children 
loved him fondly, and did all to comfort him that was in their 
power, they could not prevent the loneliness he felt Mrs. 
Claudius was much grieved to see this when she came from 
Wandsbeck to stay for some time with him after he had 
removed to Gotha. She told him how earnestly she hoped 
he would in course of time find some loving woman whom he 
could make as happy as her daughter Caroline had been, 
and who would be a companion to him and a second mother 
to his little children. Frederich did not believe this possible ; 
but the good Providence that leads us all to happiness brought 
him into the way of comfort and fresh hopes. 

In the next house to himself lived a widow lady named 
Charlotte Becker, with her four little children. She had had 
heavy troubles, and they had left their marks upon her 
countenance; but yet she was always cheerful, and no one 
could help admiring the loving way in which she taught her 
children, and watched over and nursed the two younger ones, 
who had been invalids from their birth. Frederich Perthes, 
as you know, was always quick to see worth and goodness in 
the characters of the people whom he knew. He saw them 
in this faithful mother, who made her children and home 
duties her first thought Perhaps, too, the knowledge that 
they had suffered a similar loss drew them together. How- 
ever it might be, there was nothing but rejoicing among their 
fiiends when in foiu: or five years' time these two lonely 
people agreed to love and care for one another, and they 
and the seven children made one happy home together. 

In course of time, Frederich Perthes became very ill, and 
change of air and rest were recommended to him. It was 
needful he should leave the town during the hot summer^ and 
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pleasant country was to be found not far from Gotha. Nine 
miles away, in a lovely valley which leads up among the 
Thuringian hills, lies the little village of Friedrichroda. Fine 
old fir-trees surround it, and a winding road leads past it up 
to mountain lakes and grand views of distant mountain peaks. 
Here, loving the country more than ever as he grew older, he 
found a house, and came to it with his family in the summer 
of 1837, and occupied it each summer for five or six years 
afterwards, when the days were long and warm. A few steps 
only from the house door lay a portion of the great Black 
Forest, which covers so much of the central part of Germany. 
Shade is to be found there on the hottest days, and countless 
winding paths lead through mossy dells and thickly-wooded 
glades to sunny open spaces in the midst of forest land, where 
wild deer congregate, and where, morning and evening, the 
sun casts long shadows on the turf, and tinges the stems of the 
neighbouring fir-trees with a ruddy glow. The woodmen, 
meeting Frederich Perthes in these forest paths, used to 
wonder at first what brought any one there who had neither a 
woodman's axe nor a hunter's horn. To them, the forest was 
a place where they earned their daily bread, where they cut 
down the tall trees, and sent them floating down the river 
Neckar, to be used by builders and carpenters in busy towns 
which they themselves had never seen. But Frederich Perthes, 
with his wide sympathy, knew well how to interest with his 
words those ignorant forest people, and they soon began to 
greet him gladly, and welcome him wherever he went As a 
proof of their respect, they gave him the freedom of their little 
town of Friedrichroda, a gift bringing no practical advantages 
with it, but the dearest to him of the many honours he 
received 
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While he was thus spending his time in a busy life at Gotha 
in the winter, and among the forest beauties in summer, many 
of the old friends of his earlier years were passing away from 
the earth. Among these were the dear old uncle and aunt 
who had adopted him when a child, and the still dearer Uncle 
John Heubel, who had all lived together at Schwartzburg 
Castle. Both at Gotha and at Friedrichroda he was only a 
short distance from the old people, and often managed to visit 
them, riding through storm and snow to Schwartzburg at 
appointed times. It is easy to guess how these visits must 
have cheered them, as they waited, feeling themselves almost 
the last of their generation, for the summons to depart. After 
one of these visits, old John Heubel wrote : * I thank you, 
dear Fritz, for all your love. You love me now just as you 
did sixty years ago, when you used to ride upon my knee. 
This consciousness is ever with me in my solitude, and I 
thank you for it' One by one the old people died, and when 
the last had departed, Frederich Perthes said : 'Schwartzburg 
is now desolate ; the playground of my childhood is no more. 
The family is now dispersed. So goes the world. Who can 
suppose that this is our home ? ' 

Yet there was no lasting melancholy in his mind ; he was 
always full of hopefulness and content On Saturdays and 
Sundays his house was cheerful with the voices of happy 
children, who filled it from roof to cellar; and he loved to 
show strangers his favourite forest paths, and take them to the 
lonely lakes and mountain views ; for at seventy years of age 
he could still walk for hours over hill and dale. He was very 
thankful, too, that his eyes remained strong and keen. He 
could read for eight or ten hours at a time without weariness. 
' God be praised fpr this,* he wrote to his sister-in-law, Augusta 
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Claudius. *I can understand everything said to myself, but 
general conversation escapes me. I comfort myself with the 
thought that I have heard enough ; but I am sorry to lose the 
prattle of my little girls among themselves. A certain inward 
feeling tells me that my life will not last more than two or 
three years. I have long fought the battle of life. I scarcely 
dare hope for the crown of life ; but I know that the prayer, 
"God be merciful to me a sinner," will be accepted of God* 

His forebodings were correct The summer of 1843 was 
the last he spent at Friedrichroda. In Gotha, that year, the 
members of his family gathered from long distances to spend 
Christmas Day with him. Within a week afterwards illness 
attacked him, and before the end of March he was too 
exhausted to leave his room. It was hard for one who had 
been so active and strong to bear those months of powerless- 
ness patiently; but no one ever heard him murmur, or saw 
him even for a moment irritable. On the 21st April 1844 
he was seventy-one years of age. For the last time his friends 
assembled in his room. On tip-toe the little ones came in, 
full of sorrowful wonder, to see the grandfather, who had been 
as merry as the youngest of them, lying there so worn and 
still In grief, the older ones gathered round his bed. Spring 
flowers filled his room, and quietly he spoke thus to them 
all: * Should it be God's will that I shfluld still spend a little 
more time with you, I shall do so gladly ; and I should return 
with pleasure to my dear Friedrichroda, but this may not be. 
A rich life lies behind me. I have indeed had my trying days 
and hours, but God hath ever been gracious to me. Do not 
mourn for me when I am dead I know that you will often 
long for me, and I am glad of it I need not say to you, 
" Love one another," but so bring up your children that they 
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may do so alsa I die willing and calmly, and I am prepared 
to die, having committed myself to my God and Father. 
Here there is no abiding city, — ^we needs must part. Death 
cannot harm mej it must needs be gain.' He lingered for 
two or three weeks afterwards, and during that time his 
thoughts often turned to old times and old friends, and he 
spoke of the children and their mother who waited for him in 
the better land. Sometimes, in broken sentences, he repeated 
a fevourite hymn, and his wife, standing near him, could 
catch the whispered words : 

* Ye loved ones, bless the Lord for me, 

And wipe away your tears ; 
You must not weep, for I am free 

From sorrow, pain, and fears. 
Steer for the port where storms shall cease. 

Watching with st^df^ist heart ; 
When God shall fill you with His peace. 

You shall with joy depart. 

* I've given myself to God, how dear 

My Father and my Friend ; 
There is no life for ever here, 

All things of earth must end. 
Death has no power to harm, 

*Tis welcome to my heart ; 
If God upholds me with His arm, 

I shall with joy depart.* 

He was always calm ; and one of his daughters afterwards 
said, * When he folded his cold hands and prayed, it was all 
so sublime, so blessed, we felt as if our Lord Jesus Christ 
were with us in the room.' 

So, with his family about him, he lay one evening, while the 
darkness gathered round, and the silence was only broken by 
his prayer, 'Lord, pardon!' When lights were brought, no 
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trace of pain was on his face. His friends forgot their grief in 
the knowledge of his peace and Joy. Three days after, in the 
early morning, they gathered round an open grave in the 
churchyard of Gotha. There they laid the worn-out body, 
and sang together the hymn he had loved to repeat in his 
sick-room. 

The woodmen of Friedrichroda, grieving that they should 
see their old friend no more, erected a monument to mark 
his favourite walk. Far and wide through Germany sorrow 
was felt for his loss, and honours were heaped upon his 
memory. 

We, before whom the whole course of his life is lying, can 
turn more easily than his contemporaries could do to his 
earlier years, and trace there the secret of his noble later life. 





SARAH MARTIN. 

[N one of the earlier numbers of Once a Week 
appeared a little wood engraving from the pencil 
of Millais. It represented a poorly-clad young 
woman — a milliner or dressmaker's *hand' carrying home 
work — dropping a penny into the slit made to receive the 
casual contributions of the charitable towards the expenses 
incurred in carrying on the work of one of our large London 
hospitals. It was simply an engraving, nothing more — no 
story was attached to it ; the reader himself was left to imagine 
the story, to frame one in harmony with the ideas the picture 
suggested. The face of the young woman could not be seen, 
only her back ; and yet, if we may be allowed the use of such 
a phrase, the back was full of expression, — it seemed to reveal 
almost as plainly as her face would have done, that a glow of 
pity and sympathy had been kindled in her heart for those 
who were the suffering inmates of the vast building ; and from 
her pQverty, like the widow of old, she contributed her mite to 
swell the amount of its income. 

We never gaze at this suggestive little picture without being 
reminded of the life and labours of the noble dressmaker, the 
earnest and zealous prison visitor and reformer, Sarah Martin^ 
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who, by her noble, self-denying, self-«acrificing labours, has 
earned for herself a reputation second only to that of the 
illustrious Mrs. Fry. She had no education, no social 
position, none of the advantages which wealth procures ; she 
was simply a humble, patient, heroical worker for the welfare, 
bodily and spiritual, of those whom society had cast out from 
its midst, — ^the abandoned, the outcast, the prisoner. But she 
had dnmk deep into the spirit of that book which has ever 
been a well of strength to noble workers, and in that strength 
toiled and laboured while life continued 

Sarah Martin was bom in Norfolk, June 1791. Her fiither 
was a village tradesman, a shoemaker. She was an only child, 
and was early deprived of both her parents; she seems scarcely 
to have remembered either of them when death snatched them 
away. Her love and memory gather round the widowed 
grandmother who brought her up, — * a poor woman,' she says, 
* of the name of Bonnett, and by trade a glover, at Caistor, 
who had from her youth been a believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a meek and lowly Christian, bending to the grave after 
a life of much affliction, desiring to depart, yet, as it were, 
lingering for my sake.' 

The education Sarah Martin obtained was only such as a 
village school of that day afforded ; what real information she 
did acquire was the result of self-tuition after school was left. 
When a child she appears to have been somewhat impressed 
by religious truths, and would listen eagerly to her grand- 
mother's instructions from the Bible; but these fevourable 
impressions, like the morning cloud and the early dew, soon 
passed away, and by the time she was twelve years of age she 
manifested an aversion to the Bible, and cherished a bitter 
prejudice to the gospel of Christ in whatsoever shape it might 
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meet her. A companion introduced her to the contents of an 
old circulating library, replete with novels and romances, and 
for two years she devoured these with avidity, until, satiated, 
her mind turned from them with loathing to feed on purer and 
higher mental aliment. She got access to Shakespeare's works 
and those of other dramatic authors ; Addison's SpectatoTy the 
Guardian^ and many of the English poets were in turn read 
with a most lively interest 

When fourteen years of age- her grandmother apprenticed 
her to a dressmaker for a year, at the close of which she set up 
on her own account, and, being a superior kind of work- 
woman, was soon very busily employed. Her moments of 
relaxation were devoted to books. Any that came in her way 
were eagerly perused, save those which treated of religion; 
these she flung on one side, for even the word itself had now 
become distasteful to her. The daily sight of the Bible in her 
grandmother's hands, she informs us, was a constant source of 
reproof, and inflicted a sting she strove in vain to conquer; 
and on one occasion, hearing it read aloud, her feelings so 
overcame her she was obliged to leave the room. Two Bibles 
which had been her mother's she hid away, that they might 
not even meet her sight; and in like manner she avoided 
whatever might bring God to her thoughts, with the idea that, 
should the Bible prove after all to be true, the less she knew 
of it the better it would be for her. These prejudices were 
strengthened by an intimacy she had formed with an aged 
couple living in the neighbourhood, who showed her much 
kindness. The old man was a believer in Voltaire, Shaftes- 
bury, and Bolingbroke ; the works of these authors were his 
gospel, and he instilled a little of the poison into the heart and 
mind of his young friend 
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But the time came when this state of unrest was to end in 
peace. By one of those apparently trivial and insignificant 
circumstances, which yet seem to be the pivots upon which 
great events turn, one fine summer Sunday morning, in the 
nineteenth year of her age, Sarah Martin indulged in the 
pleasure of a walk to the town of Great Yarmouth, and in 
passing by a place of worship, out of mere curiosity was 
induced to enter. There she heard a sermon from the simple 
text, * We persuade tnetiy which moved her strangely. All the 
way home the words of the preacher's appeal sounded in her 
ears. She pondered over them until her mind became 
expanded with a sense of the divine majesty and of the grand 
reality of the religion of the Bible. The hidden Bibles were 
soon taken from their hiding-place^ and from this time for- 
ward — at first'tremblingly, depressed with fear, then firmly and 
unwaveringly — she began to walk in the light of the gospel 
of that Saviour for whom on earth she was to win so many 
followers. 

Having found the rest and peace for which she .had thirsted, 
having experienced its blessedness, the young dressmaker 
desired, in the fervour of her love to God, to communicate 
it to others, that they, like herself, might know the joy of 
believing. To those who are willing, work lies ready to do on 
every hand. She became a teacher in the Sunday school 
There she commenced a career of usefulness which was to flow 
on until life should close. She became greatly interested in 
her work, and was encouraged to persevere by bright gleams of 
success. But the Sunday school became the stepping-stone to 
the sick wards of the workhouse : the poor friendless creatures, 
aged and infirm many of them, claimed her Christian sym- 
pathy, but especially one poor young woman dying of a 
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lingering and painful disease. To her, in that abode of 
sorrow, she became a ministering angel; and when death 
claimed her, many other of the inmates entreated Sarah to 
continue her visits, to read the Bible to and pray with them. 
Soon she was able to write that she received *a hearty 
welcome from the inmates of all the sick-rooms.' And the 
young visitor enjoyed her work ; it became a refreshment and 
strength to her soul The comforting words she spoke, the 
dying pillows she smoothed, the acts of self-denial she will- 
ingly practised, were not lost ; she was unconsciously training 
herself for higher fields of usefulness and Christian work. 

At the commencement of the present century most of the 
provincial prisons of England were in a notoriously bad state, 
and that of Great Yarmouth was not one whit better than the 
rest — if anything, perhaps rather worse. The Edinburgh 
Review, which can claim the honour of first drawing the 
public attention to the life and labours of Sarah Martin, says, 
speaking of Yarmouth and its prison : * The town, however, 
increased in size and importance. A spacious quay afforded 
accommodation for the numerous fleet which carried the 
produce of Yarmouth fisheries, and the manufactures of 
Norwich, to the remotest quarters of the globe \ noble 
mansions testified to the wealth of Yarmouth merchants; 
while no less than four hundred narrow lanes, locally termed 
rows, by which the principal streets are intersected at right 
angles, demonstrated the existence of the dense population. 
The whole place looked prosperous, cheerful, busy; and gay 
visitors flitted about in search of health or pleasure. Still 
there stood the jail, with its long succession of corrupt and 
ever-corrupting inmates. Infinite changes and improvements 
had taken place around it; but within the system of mis- 
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management remained almost untouched. Generation after 
generation passed along the narrow street and looked with the 
outward eye upon that hideous abode of misery and guilt ; 
but their feelings were so thoroughly engrossed by their own 
afiairs, — ^their merchandise or their farm, their pleasures or 
their griefs, — that they remained mentally unconscious of the 
guilt which the continued existence of such a building and 
such a system was entailing upon society at large. And this 
continued down to the year 1819, and even much later. 
There was no schoolmaster, no chaplain, no attempt at 
occupation or reformation. " The doors were simply locked 
upon the prisoners. Their time was given to swearing, gaming, 
playing, fighting, and bad language; and their visitors were 
admitted from without with little distinction." There was no 
divine worship in the gaol on Sundays, nor any respect paid to 
that holy day. There were "underground cells quite dark 
and deficient in proper ventilation. The prisoners described 
their heat in summer as almost suffocating, but they prefer 
them for their warmth in winter ; their situation is such as to 
defy inspection, and they are altogether unfit for the confine- 
ment of any human being." The whole place was filthy, 
confined, unhealthy; and its occupants were "infected with 
vermin and skin-disease."' 

Such was Yarmouth jail ; and it was into such a place, and 
among such individuals, that the poor dressmaker — a little 
woman of gentle, quiet manners, possessing no beauty of 
person, nor, as it seemed, any particular endowment of mind, 
but nevertheless with a true, lovmg human heart beating in 
her bosom — sought to enter. 

For years before she made her first attempt to enter within 
the jail, she had mourned over the sad and apparently hope^ 
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less condition of the prisoners. Even as far back as 1810, 
* whilst frequently passing the jail,' she says, * I felt a strong 
desire to obtain admission to the prisoners to read the Scrip- 
tures to them ; for I thought much of their condition, and of 
their sin before God, — ^how they were shut out from society, 
whose rights they had violated, and how destitute they were 
of the scriptural instruction which alone could meet their 
unhappy circumstances.' 

But although this desire burned in her heart, it was not 
until the year 1819 that she made an attempt to penetrate 
within the prison walls. In the August of that year a woman 
was committed to the jail for a most unnatural crime, and one 
perhaps more than any other calculated to produce a strong 
effect upon a true womanly heart : she was a mother, who, to 
use the emphatic language of Scripture, had * forgotten her 
sucking child,' and had not •had compassion upon the son of 
her womb.' She had most cruelly beaten it Sarah Martin 
was deeply moved by this shocking story, and all her pity 
excited on behalf of the wretched woman who could so far 
forget she was a mother, and she determined, if possible, to 
gain admittance to her. *I did not,' she says, 'make known 
my piupose of seeking admission to the jail, until the object 
was attained, even to my beloved grandmother; so sensitive 
was my fear lest any obstacle should thereby arise in my way, 
and the project seem a visionary one. God led me, and I 
consulted none but Him.' She ascertained the name of the 
culprit, and, armed with this knowledge, passed into the dark 
porch which overhung the entrance, and doubtless with beating 
heart made known her modest request Her application was 
refrised, and she turned away disappointed; but she remained 
stedfast to her purposei and presented herself a second time, 
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and with her clear, gentle voice again solicited admissioa 
This time her request was granted 

She has herself told us the manner of her reception by the 
prisoner. Following her conductor along the gloomy passage, 
she soon came to the door of the cell in which the culprit 
was confined; the door was thrown open, and she entered. 
Surprised at the sight of a stranger, the woman could only 
stand and gaze at her. * When I told her,' says Sarah Martin, 
'the motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God's mercy, 
etc., she burst into tears, and thanked me! I read to her,' 
she adds, *the twenty-third chapter of St Luke' — ^the story 
of the crucifixion, and the malefactor who, even in his last 
extremity, received pardon from his dying Saviour. 

Her reception by this prisoner was a crisis in Sarah Martin's 
life. Whether, if her ministration of mercy had met with a 
rude repulse, she would have relinquished further eflfort we do 
not know, yet we think not, for after difficulties were un- 
availing to make her retrace her steps, or withdraw heart, 
head, and hand from her self-appointed work. But in any 
case, those tears and thanks of the wretched mother must 
have given added strength to the benevolent purpose which 
led her there, and shaped out into more definite form and 
shape the object she had at heart, and of which she had 
thought silently and secretly for years, and of her own fitness 
for the task. 

The work was not allowed to flag, and during the short 
intervals of leisure her daily labours allowed her, she repeated 
her visit again and again. During her early ministrations she 
contented herself with reading the Holy Scriptures to the 
prisoners; but as she grew more familiar with them, and 
better understood her own powers and their wants, she found 
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something more was needed, and rose to the occasion, like 
the true, self-denying woman she was. She saw she must 
enlarge the sphere of her tuition, yet this could not be done 
unless more time could be commanded than at present was at 
her disposal She indeed began to instruct them in reading 
and writing, — for most, if not all, were found miserably 
ignorant in these elements of education, — but soon found that 
to do this more efficiently she herself must make some sacri- 
fice. Her ordinary occupations and prison labours clashed, 
she therefore resolved to devote to the last a greater portion 
of her time ; and to do this thoroughly, she thought it right to 
give up one day out of six working days from her dress- 
making, by which she earned her living, to serve the prisoners. 
* This regularly given,' she says, * with many an additional one, 
was not felt as a pecuniary loss, but was ever followed with 
abundant satisfaction, for the blessing of God was upon me.' 

Her method of teaching was simple : the few who knew not 
how to read, she persuasively encouraged to learn ; and the 
other prisoners who knew, she induced to become teachers 
during her absence. The same plan was adopted in writing ; 
and, as a further inducement for perseverance, those who 
could write she employed in copying extracts from books lent 
to them. Verses were daily learnt from the Scriptures ; and 
to set them a good example, and to stimulate their efforts, 
she learned her set of verses and repeated them with the rest. 
At first many of the prisoners refused, saying it would be of 
no use. * It is of use to me,' she would calmly reply, * and 
why should it not be so to you ? You have not tried ; but I 
have.' By her gentleness, firmness, and consistency, she 
finally obtained so great an ascendancy over them, that, to 
please and surprise her, many of the prisoners not only learned 
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their appointed lessons during her absence, but even added to 
them. That these labours were not thrown away, but that 
she saw some fruity will be manifest from the following extract 
from her * Every-day Book : *-^ 

< Skinner, Ps. cxix., i verse. 
Beams, John vii., i verse. 
Whitby, Matt v., I verse. 
Doyle, Matt, xx., 2 verses. 
Turner, John xv., 14 verses. Hymn, 3 verses. 
Brown, Isa. li., 4 verses. Hymn, 3 verses. 
Bowlin, Matt. viiL, 2 verses. 
Howcrel, John iv., 4 verses. 

* General Observations. 

* It astonishes me to observe how strictly and constantly the 
prisoners labour to learn their verses from the Holy Scriptiures 

every day. Poor old S takes uncommon pains to 

remember one every day. T ^ who on 21st April could 

only attempt one, has for some time learned five regularly, 
and several of Watts* Divine Songs ; since yesterday he has 
learned fourteen from John xv. perfectly. It is no less 

gratifying and wonderful to observe the success of H , 

who, with a defective memory, perseveres by constant study in 
furnishing his mind and memory with from two to five verses 
daily. 

* I was particularly pleased with the progress of B — — ; and 
the youngest B-^— had learned perfectly the verse which, as 
he could not read it alone, I had commenced teaching him 

yesterday. But when I returned to R- H ^ a dull person, 

who has been committed four days, he said he had been so 
busy mending his clothes that he had not had time. I 
entered on the subject, explaining its advantages^ and on his 
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acknowledging that as an ignorant and guilty creature he was 
not happy, that he needed instruction, God's mercy, and to be 
reclaimed from a bad course, that he had better, knowing the 
thing to be right, give his mind to what I proposed, and not 
consult his inclination, but at once begin to store his mind 
with suitable portions from the Testament' 

May 17 records: * This morning R. H— repeated three 
verses from Matt viii' 

Within the doors of this dreadful Yarmouth prison Sunday 
was not known ; it was as any other day of the week. The 
next object of Sarah Martin was to secure its observance; 
but it was only after long and patient urging that she induced 
the prisoners to form among themselves a Sunday service, 
one of their number taking upon himself the task of reading 
to the rest Well knowing the 'instability of a practice in 
itself good,' says Sarah Martin, 'without any corresponding 
principle of preservation, and thinking that my presence might 
exert a beneficial tendency, I joined their Sunday morning 
worship as a regular hearer.' Their evening service, which 
was to be read in her absence, was speedily abandoned; 
finding this, however, to be the case, she attended on that 
part of the day also. Several changes were made in the office 
of reader, but in the end it fell to her. 'The happy privilege,' 
she says, 'thus graciously opened to me, and embraced from 
necessity and in much fear, was acceptable to the prisoners, 
for God made it so, and also an unspeakable advantage and 
comfort to myself 

These are modest words, but they convey no idea of the 
nature of her services in these Sunday ministrations. It 
requires that a report of one of the inspectors of prisons, 
Captain Williams, should be cited, that a more adequate 
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conception may be gained of their true character and worth. 
And this is his account : — 

^ Sunday^ November 29, 1835. — Attended divine service in 
the morning at the prison. The male prisoners only were 
assembled. A female resident in the town officiated; her 
voice was exceedingly melodious, hex delivery emphatic, and 
her enunciation extremely distinct The service was the 
liturgy of the Church of England ; two psalms were sung by 
the whole of the prisoners, and extremely well — much better 
than I have frequently heard in our best-appointed churches. 
A written discourse of her own composition was read by her; 
it was of a purely moral tendency, involving no doctrinal 
points, and admirably suited to the hearers. During the 
performance of the service the prisoners paid the profoundest 
attention and the most marked respect, and, as far as it is 
possible to judge, appeared to take a devout interest 
Evening service was read by her afterwards to the female 
prisoners.' 

This reading of her own sermons had not been adopted 
simultaneously with the formation of the Sabbath services, but 
was a gradual development out of them. From the com- 
mencement of these labours, which began some time in the 
year 1820, she read printed sermons; from that time to 1837 
she wrote her own sermons; from 1837 to the termination of 
her labours in 1843, *I was enabled,' she says, *by the help of 
God, to address the prisoners without writing beforehand, 
simply from the Holy Scriptures.* 

* We were curious,' says the writer in the Edinburgh Review^ 
'to know what kind of addresses a person so intimately 
acquainted with the habits and feelings of criminals would 
think it right to deliver to such an audience, and have been 
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kindly permitted to peruse her unpublished notes of various 
sermons delivered by her in the year 1835. They have 
certainly surprised us. . . . The cold, laboured eloquence 
which boy-bachelors are authorized by custom and constituted 
authority to inflict upon us, — ^the dry husks and chips of 
divinity which they bring forth from the dark recesses of the 
theology (as it is called) of the Fathers or of the Middle 
Ages, — sink into utter worthlessness by the side of the jail 
addresses of this poor uneducated seamstress. 

* From her own registers of the prisoners who came under 
her notice, it is easy to describe the ordinary members of her 
congregation, — pert London pickpockets, whom a cheap steam- 
boat brought to reap a harvest at some country festival ; boors, 
whom ignorance and distress led into theft; depraved boys, 
who picked up a precarious livelihood amongst the chances of 
a seaport town; sailors who had committed assaults in the 
boisterous hilarity consequent upon a discharge with paid-up 
arrears of wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced by bad 
company into the commission of crimes against their masters ; 
profligate women, who had added insult or theft to the ordinary 
vices of a licentious life ; smugglers ; a few game-law criminals; 
and paupers transferred from a workhouse, where they had 
been initiated into crime, to a jail, where their knowledge was 
perfected. Such were some of the usual classes of persons 
who assembled around this singular teacher of righteousness. 
Their characters were as distinct as their crimes. A few extracts 
from Sarah Martin's Prison Records will exhibit their variety : — 

*"W. W. Homely villager: very good natural powers; 
temper good ; grateful for instruction ; desirous of improving." 

* " W. Wa. Inferior capacity ; inoffensive ; always behaved 
well ; does not seem to have a bad character." 

V. N 
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* " J. B. Extremely ignorant ; low habits." 

* " B. P. Quiet j slow in capacity and habits ; shrewd in his 
way, and sly." 

* " W. T. Depraved ; deceitful ; full of pretence ; obsequi- 
ously obliging ; troublesomely forward in manners." 

* " J. S. With me still, and dumb — ^he soon compelled the 
governor to order him to the cell for the most violent 
conduct" 

' " J. C. One of the very worst Foolish, hardened, idle^ 
lazy, and destitute of the wish to improve. In prison a 
corrupter." 

'Judging from the notes we have seen, her addresses to this 
strange auditory were formed upon a regular S3rstem9 which 
was calculated to set before them that particular view of 
Christian truth which she thought best suited to their circum- 
stances and comprehensioa She principally urged three 
points J— 

*I. The inseparable connection between sin and sorrow; 
the great fact that, in spite of all the allurements and artful 
promptings of temptation, misery *< doth vice, e'en as its shades 
pursue," and with the same certainty that effect follows cause 
in any of the physical operations of nature. This was a 
foundation upon which, before such an auditory, she might 
most safely build; and whilst she reiterated the position in 
many varieties of expression, her hearers must have felt bitterly 
conscious that she was not dealing with an imaginary case, but 
with a stem truth, of which they themselves were the evidences 
and the victims. 

*IL The second point was, that there was a similar and 
equally indissoluble connection between goodness and happi- 
ness. Station, wealth, and the pleasures of life, when viewed 
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at a distance, seem to lead to a different conclusion. They 
promised fairly; but if approached or partaken of, it became 
evident that they excited hopes which it was not in their power 
to gratify, and that, unless united to goodness, sorrow was 
their inseparable adjunct God is eternally happy only 
because He is immutably good; and man can procure 
exemption from misery only by attaining to freedom from the 
shackles of vice. 

•III. Her third point was, to lead her auditory to the ever 
open door of mercy, and in glowing strains of Bible eloquence 
to invite, to entreat, to urge them to enter in. The Almighty 
was held forth to them as desurous to communicate of His own 
sinless, happy nature to all who came to Him as the willing 
servants of the crucified Redeemer ; ready by His own Spirit 
to purify and guide them; to be to them as a hiding-place 
from trouble, a pavilion in which they shall be kept secretly 
from the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in which they 
should be compassed about with songs of deliverance. Thus 
were the varieties of their position traced to their fountain- 
head, a way of escape was pointed out, and, in the midst 
of their sin and shame, they were affectionately allured towards 
the service of God, as that which should give them freedom, 
peace, and happiness. 

'There is reason to believe that these doctrines, urged with 
a kindly, warm-hearted sincerity, were eminently successful. 
The respect and attention which would not have been yielded 
to a preacher who had endeavoured to excite alarm by the 
enforcement of religious terrors, were willingly conceded to an 
instructor who sought to win them to a love of purity by 
considerations which, without being directly personal, flowed 
naturally out of a knowledge of their feelings. The papers we 
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have seen are, for the most part, mere skeletons or rough 
notes of sermons.' 

For three years Sarah Martin perseveringly pursued her 
most useful and beneficial course of instruction and Sunday 
ministrations to the prisoners, throwing her whole heart and 
soul into her noble labours, and yet at the same time earning 
her own daily bread by needlework. Doubtless as her nimble 
fingers plied the needle, her equally nimble mind thought out 
and pondered over the ways and means of further aiding and 
benefiting her rough, ignorant, and vicious scholars. 

Having successfully instituted her week-day and Sunday 
classes and readings, she discovered that something else was 
needed to supplement them ; to counteract the baneful influ- 
ence of idleness, work was necessary, that time might not hang 
too heavy upon their hands, or give opportunity for hatching 
mischief. And in this as in other things she was eminently 
successful. She possessed the art to make them love labour, 
and proved ingenious in finding them work. Her first attempt 
was with the women. One gentleman had given her ten 
shillings, and another a pound, for prison charity. It occurred 
to her that it would be well to expend it in material for baby- 
clothes to be made by the prisoners. Patterns were borrowed, 
articles cut out, prices fixed for making and also for selling 
thenL The plan succeeded admirably, and from baby-clothes 
the prisoners in time went on to making shirts, coats, and other 
articles of clothing. The plan became known under the name 
of 'Female Prisoners* Employment,* and was supported by 
many charitable persons. *By means of this plan, many 
young women, who were not able to sew, learned the art, and, 
in satisfactory instances, had a little money to take at the end 
of the term of their imprisonment* The original fund of 
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thirty shillings increased to seven pounds seven shillings ; and 
from the period of its establishment to within a short time of 
Sarah Martin's death, not less than £,\o% worth of articles 
of clothing had been made by the prisoners and sold for 
charity. 

Having set the women to work, this indefatigable woman 
turned her attention to finding employment for the men ; and 
this was successfully achieved. * They made straw hats, and 
at a later period bone spoons and seals. Others have made 
men's and boys* caps, cut into eight quarters; the material, 
old cloth or moreen, or whatever my friends could find up to 
give me for them. In some- instances young men, and more 
frequently boys, have learned to sew grey cotton shirts, and 
even patchwork, with a view of shutting out idleness and 
making themselves useful. On one occasion I showed to the 
prisoners an etching of " The Chess-Player," by Retzsch, which 
two men, one a shoemafeer and the other a bricklayer, desired 
much to copy. They were allowed to do so; and being 
supplied with pencil, pen, and paper, etc., they succeeded 
remarkably well " The Chess-Player " presented a pointed 
and striking lesson, which could be well applied to any kind 
of gaming, and was on this account suitable to my pupils, who 
had generally descended from the love of marbles and pitch- 
halfpenny in children, to cards, dice, etc in men. The 
business of copying it had the advantage of requiring all 
thoughts and attention at the time. The attention of other 
prisoners was attracted to it, and for a year or two afterwards 
many continued to make copies of it' 

After an interval of a few years, in 1827, Sarah Martin 
visited a released prisoner, a woman of bad character, who had 
attempted self-destruction, but had happily been rescued before 
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life was extinct. She found her needing employuM 
hands as well as religious instruction for the m 
immediately collected the sum of two pounds six sh 
bought materials for articles of clothing which the 
A like helping hand was extended to many othi 
female prisoners. At a somewhat later period, a si 
was adopted with the men. She could thus, while 
them naaterially, observe their conduct, strengthen 
lesolves, and deepen the favourable impressions 
ministrations had made upon them. And how wel 
ously she watched over the welfare of those libe 
prison, is abundantly evident by the following extrac 
liberated prisoners' book : — 

' October 1837.— G. N . A donkey, eighteen 

' Odober 17.— N has been in the jail six 1 

stealing deals out of the sea ; he has a wife and : 
children, and earned his living by fishing, selling 
The chief means of their support in winter appes 
been that of selling fish in the villages, which wi 
hampers on each side of his donkey. During hi: 
ment his wife sold the donkey, as she could not afii 
it, and wanted the money for her own support '. 
pig also, which she was obliged to sell to procure f 
family. The parish gave them a small allowance 

time, up to the last fortnight of N ^"s imprisont 

was then withdrawn, as the officers thought hi 
imprisonment was six lunar months, and they wei 
Their distress was relieved by a threepenny loaf e 
that fortnight, at the end of which they must all \ 
the workhouse, except some efficient means of 
been immediately adopted. After considerable 
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the matter, my conclusion was this : I had better set about 
purchasing a suitable donkey, and let him load it with fish 

to sell along the villages, by which N thinks he can 

honestly keep out of the workhouse. 

* October 18. — N came to speak to me this morning, as 

I desired He was liberated yesterday. He thought a donkey 
would save him and his family from the workhouse. I judged 
the thing worth the trial, and consulted where it would be 
best to seek one, as I was at liberty, in the hope that he 
would turn out well, to purchase a donkey at the expense 
of the magistrates, which, if it answered the purpose, and 
he used it weU, would in the end be his own. His wife's 
relations, at a village a few miles off, knew of one four years 
old, which had not been broken down by bad usage, for which 
the owner asked a pound. He offered to go and fetch the 
animal for me to look at, which I desired him to do ; and as 
he had six persons to feed, and was earning nothing, I gave 

him one hundred herrings to sell on his way. N came 

this evening with the donkey and its owner ; it seemed a good 
animal, and I bought it for eighteen shillings, the least he 
would take. He said he would not have sold it in Yarmouth, 

except where he thought it would be well used. N sold 

his hundred herrings on the way, and said he got one shilling 
and threepence by them. He engages to lead the donkey to 
my residence frequently for me to see, and inform me of his 
success. 

* October 19. — ^N called this morning to say he had 

been as &r as Little Ormsby, and sold a hundred and a half 
of herrings, and that no donkey can go better. Mr. F— ^— 
has given him leave to cut some grass for it off his ground. 

* March 12.-— The donkey I bought N they have now. 
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and value greatly.' This is the last notice we have of the 
donkey and N , 

And thus, unaided, except by gifts of money, this simple 
dressmaker had in the course of a few years provided for all 
the most important objects of prison discipline, — moral and 
intellectual tuition, employment while in prison, and work 
after discharge. When we think calmly of this noble woman's 
work, what she projected and what she successfully accom- 
plished, it seems almost incredible. At a distance, and 
unknown to her, great and good men were inquiring and 
disputing as to the way and order in which the very results 
she had alone achieved might be attained. That she had to 
contend with many difficulties, suffer many disappointments, 
sacrifice many interests, labour hard and unceasingly, will be 
readily believed But these were most patiently and uncom- 
plainingly endured, and > troubles, disappointments, and 
anxieties poured out alone to the Eternal Father, who is ever 
willing to strengthen and console. 

Let us see a few of the troubles and difficulties which beset 
Sarah Martin in her glorious pathway of usefulness. We 
have already seen how early in the commencement of her 
work she gave up one working day out of six, so that more 
time might be devoted to her self-imposed mission. In the 
year 1826 her grandmother died, and she came into possession 
of an annual income of ten or twelve pounds, the interest of 
two or three hundred pounds. That she might be nearer to 
the prison, she now removed from Caistor to Yarmouth, and 
hired two rooms in a house situated in a row in an obscure 
part of the town, and henceforth devoted herself more zealously 
to her philanthropic labours. But her dressmaking connection 
fell oflf, and soon entirely disappeared ; and the momentous 
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question arose, Was she to pursue her benevolent labours even 
although they led to utter poverty ? Her little income was 
not more than sufficient to pay for her lodgings, and to cover 
the expenses entailed upon her by her charitable works; a 
charitable lady gave her weekly about the amount a day's 
dressmaking would have come to ; and one or two other little 
sums were gained by a few quarterly subscriptions received 
for Bibles, Testaments, tracts, and other books for distribution. 
But these were such trifles, they only served to meet expenses 
incidental to her position, and in no way contributed to the 
purchase of the necessaries of life. After actual destitution 
had fronted her, she still continued her work of love and 
mercy. But this noble and beautifully true-hearted heroine 
of humble life thrust all personal considerations on one side, 
and rose to a sublimity of faith and devotedness so pure and 
so exalted, as to be a bright and shining example of true 
Christian heroism. She never doubted but that some way 
would be opened by which daily food could be gained or 
received — that He who would not suffer a sparrow to fall 
unheeded to the ground, would also provide for her. * In the 
full occupation of dressmaking/ she says, * I had care with it, 
and anxiety for the futiwe ; but as that disappeared, care fled 
also. God, who had called me into the vineyard, had said, 
" Whatsoever is righ't I will give you." I had learned from 
the Scriptures of truth that I should be supported ; God was 
my Master, and would not forsake His servant ; He was my 
Father, and could not forget His child. I knew also that it 
sometimes seemed good in His sight to try the faith and 
patience of His servants, by bestowing upon them very 
limited means of support ; as in the case of Naomi and Ruth, 
of the widow of Zarephath and Elijah. And my mind, in 
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the contemplation of such trials, seemed exalted by more than 
hMman energy ; for I had counted the cosf, and my mind was 
made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, I became 
exposed to temporal want, the privation so momentary to an 
individual would not admit of comparison with following the 
Lord in thus administering to others.' 

For years she lived upon this bare pittance, — ^like the birds 
of the air, almost dependent upon crumbs spread for her by 
others, — ^in total unconcern as to her temporal prosperity, and 
in a state of absolute poverty. Friends supplied many of her 
necessities by occasional presents ; but unless it was expressly 
stated, ' This is not for your charities, but for your own 
exclusive use and comfort,' whatever was sent her was given 
away to feed others even more destitute than herself. In this 
way articles of clothes and food and other necessaries of a 
simple kind found their way to her humble rooms. Some 
members of the corporation were desirous that some suitable 
provision should be made for her, but this she strenuously 
opposed, and the proposal was allowed to drop for years. But 
in 1841 the proposal was again started, and the wife of one of 
the magistrates wrote to her: *We consider it impossible, 
from the manner in which you live, that you can long continue 

your arduous labours at the jail, etc Mr. and myself 

will feel angry and hurt if you refuse to accept it I must 
entreat you to do this,' etc To this Sarah Martin thus 
replied: — 

* You have long known my views on this question ; yet, 

- long as they have prevailed, and interwoven as they are with 

my inmost soul, that alone is not a reason why they should 

be held, except as supported by higher principles. I have 

ted the thought oi lemwtvei^xivoTi i^\ \ul services, castifig 
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it away when it was proposed as an odious thing — a fetter. 
Yet, be it so that the Searcher of hearts may have detected 
secret pride assuming a place witl^ other motives and good : 
I refuse not to be corrected. My objection to receiving money 
in this case, as far as I can judge, does not arise altogether 
from pride; as my kind friends can tell, I accept the smallest 
obligation with the same grateful feeling that prompts the 
acknowledgment of a larger one. But here lies the objection 
which oppresses me : I have found voluntary instruction, on . 
my part, to have been attended with great advantage, and I 
am apprehensive that, in receiving payment, my labours may 
be less acceptable. I fear also that my mind may be fettered 
with pecuniary payment, and the whole work upset To try 
the experiment, which might injure the thing I live and breathe 
for, seems like applying a knife to your child's throat to know 
if it will cut Now, my life is my own, my time is my own for 
the prisoners, according to my conscience before God ; and 
the consequent desire is, in an honest and faithful manner to 
obey the wishes of the gentlemen who have the control of the 
jail, who honour me with their confidence, and support me 
with their influence. Were you so angry that I could not 
meet you, a merciful God and a good conscience would pre^ 
serve my peace; when, if I ventured on what I believed 
would be prejudicial to the prisoners, God would frown upon 
me, and my conscience too, and these would follow me 
everywhere ! As for my circumstances, I have not a wish 
ungratified, and am more than content' 

But these scruples were not held sacred; the corporation 
deemed it incumbent to assert their independence, their 
power, and perhaps their generosity. What were a noble 
woman's feelings compared to their municipal dignity? 'If 
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we permit you to visit the prison, you must submit to our 
terms/ was the answer vouchsafed to her, of whose services 
they had not hesitated to avail themselves for years unnoticed, 
unremunerated, in the place of chaplain and schoolmaster, 
whom by law it was their duty to have appointed The salary 
bestowed was equal to the delicacy exhibited throughout the 
whole transaction, and may stand as a monument of corporation 
liberality ; it was the munificent sum of twelve pounds per 
annum / 

Her poverty gave her no concern ; her soul rose superior to 
circumstances; her mind was too intensely absorbed in her 
work for outward circumstances to materially influence it j her 
whole time was devoted to her self-imposed labours. What 
busy and toilsome days she spent ! how much she contrived to 
accomplish in a single day ! For six or seven hours daily she 
was actively employed in the prison itself, by her presence 
converting what without her would have been a scene of 
dissolute idleness, into a hive of industry and order. All the 
operations of writing, reading, religious instruction, and work 
were carried on under no authority save that derived from her 
own force of character, adroit, skilful management, and tact 

At one time, after the close of her labours at the jail, she 
superintended a large school at the workhouse ; and when 
proper teachers were appointed, two nights a week were 
devoted to a school for factory girls, where * other teachers 
would send their classes to stand by and listen, whilst Sarah 
Martin, in her striking and effective way, imparted instruction 
to the forty or fifty young women who were fortunate enough 
to be more especially her pupils. Every countenance was 
riveted upon her; and, as the questions went round, she 
would explain them by a piece of poetry, or an anecdote, 
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which she had always ready at command, and more especially 
by Scripture illustration. The Bible was, indeed, the fountain 
of her knowledge and her power. For many years she read 
it through four times every year, and had formed a most exact 
reference-book to its contents. Her intimate familiarity with 
its striking imagery and lofty diction impressed a poetical 
character upon her own style, and filled her mind with exalted 
thoughts.' When class duties were over, many little offices of 
kindness remained to be performed — inquiries to be made, 
tales to be listened to, counsel given ; for to her scholars she 
was not the teacher alone, but friend and counsellor also. 

Sometimes her evenings were devoted to tuition the same as 
the day ; but when this was not the case, her presence carried 
sunshine and comfort into many a sick-room, either in the 
workhouse or throughout the town generally. Many a dim 
eye lighted up with pleasure when she entered at the door ; 
many a sore heart was strengthened by her soothing words 
of consolation, her accents of tenderness ; many were the 
blessings showered upon her for gentle ministrations, for 
smoothed pillows and holy words of peace, for the sym- 
pathizing presence of the hand and the sisterly kiss. Many 
a poor sufferer, in the isolation of the sick-room, fancied he 
or she had entertained an angel unawares. 

Occasionally, but not seldom, an evening was passed at the 
house of one of those friends who sympathized with her in her 
noble, self-denying labours ; but not in mere idleness and talk 
were the hours spent She never failed to carry work with 
her, and she possessed in an eminent degree the faculty of 
communicating to others her own cheerfulness and energy. 
Her appearance was the signal for work. * Something was to 
be made ready for the occupation of the prisoners, or old 
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materials to be adjusted to some new use, in which last 
employment her ingenuity was pre-eminent' Nothing was 
wasted with her; what other people threw away as mere 
rubbish, cuttings of woollen or cotton, scraps of paper, and 
such apparently useless trifles, she turned into good service, 
and begged they might be kept for her. These evenings of 
work were greatly appreciated by Sarah Martin, especially i^ 
while fingers were busily engaged, some one would read 
aloud. And at rare intervals she would unburden her heart 
to her sympathizing friends, would dilate upon the sorrows 
and sufferings of her prison charges, and breathe out in 
simple, animated language her own hopes and disappointments 
connected with them. 

There was no cheerful fireside to which to return when 
the day's avocations away from home were completed. In her 
absence her rooms were locked up, and her domestic ofiSces 
were performed by her own hands. Returning at night was 
not, with her, returning to rest ; there was still work for brain 
and hands to do, — ^work to cut out, or copy-books to prepare 
for her jail pupils. This was a task constantly recurring, as 
she could only allow two sheets of paper at a time, in order to 
be able to see when part of the quantity was abstracted ; then 
her account books had to be filled up with the day's items 
of expenditure, and details of various cases jotted down. 
Often till past midnight did this brave woman toil ere her 
weary body found rest in sleep. 

Yarmouth prison was not a cleanly place, and one of the 
thmgs Sarah Martin had to overcome was her own feelmg of 
repugnance and disgust at the filthy condition of the prisoners ; 
they were infested with vermin, and a prey to skin disease. 
This had to be borne in silence. She could not mention her 
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distress to a single human being, lest the friends at whose 
houses she was welcome should close their doors against her. 
But this she considered as one of the least of her trials j others 
were of a more serious and weightier nature, causing many an 
anxious thought, and many a prayerful outpouring of the heart to 
her heavenly Father. She would even seek relief for her over- 
burdened heart in composing religious poems — sprayers in verse. 
During a certain period, one of her greatest trials arose from 
the bad conduct of one of the turnkeys, who tried his best 
to thwart her plans, endeavouring to destroy her influence over 
the prisoners, even tjying to incite them to disrespect towards 
her; but in this instance the felons were better than their 
keeper. That this man impeded her work and tried her 
patience, we have her own words for believing. * My soul was 
even as among lions,' she wrote, ' for that man was a legion ; 
and my health at length suffered from intense anxiety of mind, 
as he became worse and worse. My influence with the pri- 
soners was simply supported by what I taught of truth, nor 
was it for a moment forced upon their unwilling attention.' 
Yet she knew where to seek for help and strength to con- 
tend with her enemy, where it had been frequently before 
solicited, and surely not in vaia It was at this period she 
wrote : — 

*AN EARNEST PRAYER. 

* " Hide not Thy face far from me; put not Thy servant away 
in anger : Thou hast been my help ; leave me not, neither forsake 
me, O God of my salvation,^^ — Ps. xxvii 9. 

' I am a stranger in this world ; 

When shall I rise to dwell with Thee ? 
When shall the friendly hand of death 
Set my imprisoned spirit free ? 
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' I am a stranger in this world, 

Dead to its interests and its joys ; 
A higher interest meets my view, 
A nobler work my soul employs. 

' Lord, I am weary of this world, 

Where all I see is stainM with sin ; 
Without, a host disputes my way, 
And guilty unbelief within. 

' A work Thou hast assigned to me. 

Dear for Thy sake ; yet my poor heart, 
'Midst storms and enemies and snares, 
Would gladly from this world depart 

'Oh, of Thy Spirit, pitying God, 

A double portion hence bestow ; 
More largely on me let the streams 
Of mercy, love, and comfort flow. 

' A den of lions is the scene 

Of my poor labours, where I tell 
Of God's high justice, and how men 
By Jesus may be saved from hell. 

* Oh, leave me not ; by Thy right hand 

Support, direct my path, and plead 
In my behalf ; e*en now, O Lord, 
With God the Father intercede. 

* The threat'ning skies are dark 5 the storm 

Seems gath'ring o*er my drooping head ; 
Let hope divine, let joy be pour'd 
On one to this world's pleasures dead. 

* Show me at once, by that pure light 

Which meets the soul from heaven to earth, 
That by Thy word these lowering clouds 
Shall to a brighter scene give birth. 
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* Have pity on me, e*en as when. 
In the young infancy of grace. 
When I was gathered in Thine arms, 
And rested in Thy kind embrace. 

' Now worn with conflict in the war. 

Though vict'ry still shall crown my days. 
More of Thy presence give, and fill 
My heart with love, my lips with praise.' 

It needed not the insolence and vileness of a turnkey to add 
to the irritating obstacles which beset her path : the perverse 
nature of the prisoners themselves furnished her with plenty 
of these ; and to overcome them it required no small amount 
of patient endurance, firmness, and tact. The following cita- 
tion from her Every-day Book will give our readers some 
little idea of one among the many annoyances with which she 
had continually to contend, and the way in which she over- 
came them : — 

* February 2. — I had been accustomed to allow the prisoners, 
in the middle of the day, to write a copy in my absence every 
day, with the view of filling up their time. On Friday, in con- 
sequence of a note being sent over to the female prisoners* 
ward, the governor, to prevent the improper use of pen and 
ink, took both away, with their books also. Since that day, 
not a single prisoner has learned any lessons. On leaving 
after reading with them to-day, I asked why it was that all 
had done so. F. J. replied he wished to write, that would 
do him some good ; the other would do none, so he would 
learn no more. I reasoned with him, but his reply was, " I 
am sure it will do me no good." I turned to the Bible as a 
standard to convince him. " As for that," said he, " I won't 
believe one word of it — ^it is all nonsense ; victuals is what I 

V. o 
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want'' "Yes," replied B., a poor ignorant creature, "victuals 
is what we want, and not to be put in here for nothing ; we 
don't want religion, we want victuals." I then took pains to 
show that religion, which enforced justice, industry, etc., 
brought plenty; and in the absence of its principles, there 
was want and destitution I still referred to the Bible ; it was 
my standard, although F. J., in rejecting it, had none. F. J. 
said exultingly, "I have a right to think as I like." I replied, 
" If such be your thoughts, you have no right, viper-like, to 
cast forth the poison upon other people." It was remarkable 
that, when he spoke the most dangerous things, the others 
seconded him at the beginning of the contest, — not so at the 
end. I requested as a favour an answer to one plain question : 
Did they still wish me to visit them, or was it their wish that I 
should keep away? If it were the latter, as I would never go 
where I was unwelcome knowingly, I would never enter the 
room again until they were gone. All but F. J. eagerly desired 
that I would still come, that they were quite sure I intended 
good to them, and hoped I would on no account leave them. 
I told them it was enough, I would visit them stilL J. R 
said, *^ Although I am bad, and have not followed them up, I 
am convinced that your views are right" }Ie acknowledged 
that what I taught from the Bible was true, and those who 
followed up such views were the best people. All agreed to 
this excepting F. J., and at parting I said, " If any of you 
think proper to learn more from the Scriptures, I shaU feel 
happy to hear you, except F. J. ; with his views, I shall not 
hear any from him." 

^Febrtiary 3. — On entering the middle room to-day, all 
received me in the most respectful and grateful manner. All 
had learned a lesson from the Scriptures to repeat, except 
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F. J. j and all, except him, read a verse in turn in general 
reading. As we read, I adverted to what had been said the 
day befora J. B., as spokesman, said, "What you said yester- 
day, madam, was satisfactory — ^it removed all doubts ; you are 
in the right, you can have no motive but oiu: good." R J. 
did not speak once. One said there must be a Creator. This 
opened the way for carrying forward the subject : the Creator 
is good, His works are good j man is not good, hence the need 
of a Redeemer. W. and all said I certainly meant for their 
good, and thought I was happy in it Yes, I said ; and if the 
surface of one's mind be disturbed for a moment, my happiness 
in the work is not in human power, and you can no more 
touch that than you can bring the sun from the firmament.' 

Several days elapsed before any signs of repentance 
appeared The offender continued sullen;' but he could not 
persevere in his course so firmly as his teacher could in hers. 
Perhaps, too, the culprit was touched by the calm dignity and 
nobility of the woman whom he had opposed. On loth 
February we have the following entry : — 

* J. B. followed me to the gate to speak to me in behalf of 
F. J., who wished I would allow him to have some con- 
versation with me apart from the rest; also, that I would 
receive him again. He wished to retract all he had said 
against the Bible and religion. J. B. said, "F. J. thinks you 
were wrong in casting him off so hastily, and if you will 
excuse me, madam, I think so too." J. B. said F. J. thinks 
some remarks I made on Sunday were entirely meant for him, 
which, however, were unpremeditated. I asked, "Do you 
frequently think me personally severe, then?" "We do," he 
replied, "and the prisoners talk of it" "But if they feel 
offended at the moment, they feel the justice of it afterwards,'' 
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" That," said he, " has been my own case ; but I have done 
the same thing, and have been as bad as they." I went up to 
the room, and told F. J. I should be happy to receive him 
again. 

^February ii. — This day I afforded F. J. the opportunity he 
desired of some private conversation with me, by asking him 
to take my Bible up to the gate. He said he should be sorry 
to bring up his children with such views as he had expressed ; 
that he had reflected, and felt that he had been wrong ; he 
expected to be ridiculed by the other prisoners, but was 
determined to adopt a. new line of conduct altogether. There 
was deep feeling, thoughtfulness, and strong earnestness of 
manner. He spoke highly of his wife. I asked him, " Do you 
love your wife ? " "Oh yes, and my wife loves me." «*And 
do you love your children?" "Oh yes, I love my 
children." "And were I or any other to say, *I hate your 
wife, I hate your children,' would you like it ?" " No, I should 
not" "And yet you spoke against my God; and of this 
lovely book you said, * It is all a pack of nonsense ; I do not 
believe one word of it ! ' " F. J. acknowledged the application 
with much emotion. He said he had been accustomed to sit 
from Sunday morning till Sunday night in a public-house, but 
would attend a place of worship in future, which his wife had 
formerly advised in vain. He acknowledged that I was 
justified in leaving him, after his having spoken of the Bible 
and of God as he did' 

This same F. J. turns up again in the Liberated Prisoners' 

Book under the date of ist July. 'F. J. has called upon me, 

and of him I have the highest hope. He was tried and 

convicted for a felony, and sentenced to six months' imprison- 

' ""'' P^^^^^"^ ^^^^racter had been bad. At first he was 
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quiet, and for a while I did not discover that he was a scomer 
of all things sacred. The circumstance which led to this 
discovery is written in the Every-day Book. After the date of 
February 11 he seemed a new character ; no longer close or 
shy on the one hand, nor presuming on the other, but simple, 
honest, and open. The poor fellow has obtained no work; 
his children are ill ; and his excellent wife, whilst rejoicing at 
the change in her husband, is cast down by extreme poverty. 
I gave them an order for some flour.' 

This extract gives a tolerable insight into the character of 
Sarah Martin. In it she presents herself before us, earnest, 
persevering, patient, and forgiving, yet not altogether free from 
a slight tinge of pride and warmth of temper, which, although 
she deplored, she could not always govern; but their indul- 
gence was always followed by that outpouring of the heart 
before God in contrite prayer, in which she confessed her 
infirmities and sought for strength to overcome them. *0h 
that I had returned good for evil ! ' she exclaims, * and love 
and gratitude for good ! . . . When I reproved the sinner, I 
did it not in love, but in the feeling of human vexation, and of 
human anger ; I did not love the sinner, but felt great dislike, 
yea, aversion to him. Have pity on the lost and guilty one ; 
teach him to pray ; and while I try Thine infinite forbearance as 
I do, give me. the grace of patience and forbearance to others.' 

In spite of the many vexations and disappointments which 
she experienced during her four-and-twenty years of prison 
labours, many were the gleams of success which, like sunshine, 
cheered her soul and strengthened and encouraged her to 
make fresh efforts. It is pleasing to read of the many 
instances of gratitude exhibited by those who had benefited by 
b^r instructions in prison, and reaped the fruit of her cons^tajaX 
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care and thoughtful oversight when released One sailor, 
whom she had persuaded to give up smuggling, even brought 
her from France a vase covered with shells, and a curious 
glass box, and asked her to accept them as a trifling acknow- 
ledgment of his gratitude. But what cheered her more than 
presents was to see those for whom she toiled reclaimed from 
their evil courses, and consistently and earnestly following the 
pathway of rectitude and truth. The holy satisfaction and joy 
derived from being able to write in honourable and praise- 
worthy terms of one who had come under her care^ can 
perhaps only be appreciated fully by those who, like herself, 
have zealously laboured to reclaim the most irreclaimabla 
Imagine how pure her pleasure in being able to pen such 
words as follow : — 

•R. M., aged seventeen; ofience, felony; six months in 
jaiL Former character, idle and profligate.' After three and 
a half years, she writes : • Efiectually reclaimed. After con- 
siderable perseverance, he obtained a gentleman's service, and 
has earned his living respectably and honestly ever since. He 
is now a butler in a gentleman's family. I frequently saw 
him before he left Yarmouth. Have seen him twice since, 
when he came to see his mother and grandmother, and 
continue to hear of him twice or more every jrear.' 

•S. B., aged thirty-nine, charged with felony. Could neither 
read nor write. Accounted a disorderly person and a thie^ 
and had been in prison before.' After three and a half years : 
'Perfectly reclaimed She has never been guilty of any 
immoral practice since, and seems to have been the means of 
reclaiming her husband, whose former character was bad I 
see her every month or twa She has suffested much fitHn 
poverty and illness, without complaint' 
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Did space permit of our so doing, we could multiply such 
instances to almost any amount ; but these two will suffice to 
show that good and lasting results followed her earnest, self- 
denjdng laboiurs. The words she had spoken, the care she 
had bestowed, the prayers she had poured out, were not in 
vain; the bread cast upon the waters returned after many 
days. 

But the time came when Sarah Martin was to lay aside all 
work, and to go home to hear the award, * Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord' She 
lived for two years in the receipt of the munificent stipend of 
the Corporation In the winter of 1842 her health began to 
fail, and it was with extreme pain and difficulty she continued 
day by day to visit the prison, * the home of her first interest 
and pleasiure.' On 17th April of the following year she was 
confined to her apartments by a painful disease, and from 
henceforth her active share in the world's work was over. In 
the seclusion of her solitary chamber, * apart from all that 
could disturb, and in a universe of calm repose and peace and 
love,' she found pleasure in the exercise of her gift of 
poetry, and spoke of her own condition in words of wonderful 
beauty : 

* I seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 
I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From Eternity's own light.' 

She lingered until October, frequently in great bodily agony, 
which could only be partially relieved by opiates. On the 
15th day of the month, a few minutes before her death, she 
begged for more of the opiate to ease her tortures. The 
nurse told her she believed the hour of her departure had 
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arrived She clasped her hands together, exclsdining, ' Thank 
God, thank God ! ' and never spoke again. She was buried 
by the side of her grandmother in Caistor chuicfayard; a 
tombstone covers her remains, bearing a simple inscription, 
written by herself, merely commemorating her age and death. 
Since then, however, a painted window has been placed in 
Varroouth Church in memorial of her. 





THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 

HE Right Honourable Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was born 28th April 1801, 
and received his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He graduated M.A. in 1822, and received the 
degree of D.C.L. in 1841. In 1826 he was returned to 
Parliament as member for Woodstock, and afterwards acted as 
a Commissioner of the Board of Control under the Duke of 
Wellington, and supported the Government of Liverpool and 
Canning. In 1830 he was returned for Dorchester, in the 
following year for Dorsetshire; this latter county he repre- 
sented till 1846. He represented Bath from 1847 till 185 1. 
In the latter year he succeeded his father in the peerage. 
In Sir Robert Peel's administration he was a Lord of the 
Admiralty. His lordship is president of the Bible Society, 
the Pastoral Aid Society, the Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews, and the Fellowship of Animals' Friends Society. 
He has also acted as a president of the Protestant Alliance. 
One of the main aims of his life has been the amelioration 
of the moral and social condition of the working-classes, for 
which he has laboured unweariedly in and out of Parliament 
On 13th April 1878, he was presented with the freedom of 
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the city of Edinbuigh, in recognition of his public services as 
a social and sanitary reformer. Lord Provost Boyd, in be- 
stowing the honour, spoke as follows of his career : — 

* My lord, I am now to have the honour of placing in your 
hands the document which confers upon you the freedom of 
this ancient city, to mark our high appreciation of those 
successful efforts which, with untiring devotion during a long 
life, you have made to ameliorate the moral and physical 
condition of the laboiuing classes, and in recognition generally 
of the work which you have performed as a Christian philan- 
thropist. One of the first great movements to which you 
devoted yourself, after entering Parliament as Lord Ashley, was 
that for the reduction of the hours of labour for children and 
young persons in the cotton and other mills of the country. 

*The moral and physical evils of the system which then 
prevailed were of such a character that, viewed from the time 
in which we live, seems hardly credible. The daily hours of 
labour dining which children of tender years of both sexes 
were compelled to work in factories was so prolonged, that 
their health was impaired and their lives shortened ; and they 
were, besides, not unfrequently subjected to cruel treatment 
at the hands of those set over them. In some mills children 
walked in a day, while accomplishing then: task, a distance of 
thirty mHes, which your lordship truly described in your place 
m Parliament as a labour more severe than that imposed on 
soldiers in forced marches, or under arms before an enemy. 
In such circumstances, the possibility of their getting anything 
better than the most meagre education was utterly hopeless. 

*This great movement for the reduction of the hours of 
labour began in the year 1830; but Mr. Sadler, one of its 
most zealous and eloquent advocates, lost his seat in the next 
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Parliament. It was then, my lord, in 1833, that you espoused 
the cause of those oppressed children, by introducing your Ten 
Hours' Bill The Government declined to accept its most 
important part, but, feeling that humanity demanded a change, 
passed a measure in which they granted some concessions, 
including the great principle that education and labour should 
go together. Your lordship's eloquent and powerful pleadings 
on behalf of these operatives, that their hours of labour should 
be restricted, were received in the most hostile manner. 
Manufacturers, supposing that their profits would be seriously 
lessened by such a change, gave your bill the most determined 
opposition ; and a portion of the press advocated their views. 
Nearly all the leading statesmen of the time, whatever their 
politics, were also against the ten hours' principle, and 
successive Governments declined to accept it. But, my lord, 
strong in the righteousness of your cause, and nothing daunted, 
you continued your work of mercy. The measure which the 
Government had passed was allowed to become practically in- 
operative, and they declined or delayed to take further action. 
* Discontent began to arise in the manufacturing districts. 
A tremendous evil existed. The children of the poor con- 
tinued to be oppressed for the further aggrandisement of the 
rich. During the struggle, you declined the proffered honour 
of joining Sir Robert Peel's administration, because that states- 
man would not accept your bill; and it is here worthy of 
note, that notwithstanding this, the same high principle which 
guided your other actions made you support his proposal to 
remove the duty on com, although your doing so caused you 
to lose your seat in Parliament You cried for justice, and 
justice you determined to obtain. Through long years, amidst 
much obloquy, you fought the battle until the victory was 
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gained And when your lordship visited the manufacturing 
districts after this great work was accomplished, the enthusiastic 
ovation which greeted you showed how much yoiu: labours 
were appreciated by those immediately concerned ; and I am 
sure it must be a source of supreme satisfaction to your lord- 
ship now to know that all classes of the community cheerfully 
acknowledge the wisdom and beneficence of the measure you 
were instrumental in getting passed into law. - 

* In 1840, when the principle of the ten hours* limit for the 
labours of factory children had been accepted by the country, 
although a law enacting it had not then been passed by the 
Government, you proceeded towards carrying out the next 
part of your work. Accordingly, you succeeded in getting a 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the emplo3rment 
of children in mines and collieries, and in various branches of 
trade and manu&cture in which numbers of children worked 
together. 

* Regarding collieries and mines, to which I shall cmly refer, 
the Commission re*«*ealed facts which filled the public mind 
with horror and indignation. Children — infuits, I should say 
— of only four or fcvt years of age were made to toil in the 
mines in a manner which was a dii^;race to hmnanitj, while 
women laboured at employment d^;radii]^ to their sex. Yoong 
children^ giris as weU as bc^rs, were made to diajr loads by a 
dam and girdle through places so narrow that diey had to 
ftfis on all-&xirs ; and the regular hours of woi± for <juldren 
^vtte from eleiren to thirteen a day, and sometimes mose. Six 
iKMEiths'^ labour in the mines was sufficient to effect a Toy 
^nsibte chauD^ ta their aqppearance^ and die baneful lesohs 
^ ^ s^r^tem upon their coastitution cooLd not well be 
^**n^<^t«^ NgtwidtstandiQg tlfee £icts brought to E^ b j 
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the Commissioners, the time had not arrived when such 
extensive changes as were required could be effected; but 
ultimately a bill was passed which altogether prohibited females 
from working underground, and no boys under a specified age 
were permitted to be employed. 

* Your lordship's efforts on behalf of children engaged in 
agricultural labour came next in order. For these children you 
asked that their hours of work might be regulated as in factories 

* 

and mines, and you introduced a bill dealing with the subject 

* Your labours also in the cause of education, and as chair- 
man of the Ragged School Union — over which you have 
presided since its formation, four-and-thirty years ago — have 
left a great mark upon the country^ Before that time, the 
appalling fact had been ascertained that there were upwards 
of one million of children in the country wholly destitute of 
the means of education, of whom upwards of one hundred 
thousand were in London. You brought the subject before 
the House of Commons, and showed, from the state of vice 
and ignorance in almost every large town, the great need 
which existed for diffusing the benefits ai\d blessings of a moral 
and religious education among the labouring classes. The 
result was that great efforts were at once made by educational 
and missionary societies to remedy that state of matters. It 
was, however, seen that large numbers of children were 
excluded from the ordinary day and Sunday schools in con- 
sequence of their ragged and neglected condition, many of 
whom were almost never off the streets, and it was therefore 
resolved to establish special schools for these destitute 
children. The Ragged School Union was formed. Your 
lordship took the movement under your fostering care, and the 
beneficial results have been truly wonderful 
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' In 1870, when the Educational Bill was passed, the Union 
had been in active operation for twenty-six years, and was 
carrying on work in about two hundred separate buildings. 
That work consisted of day schools, night schools, and Sunday 
schools ; classes for industry, ragged churches, and parents' 
meetings, etc etc, the whole being conducted at an annual 
cost of ;^4590oo. Concurrently with all this, successful efforts 
were made to tneet the necessities of those children who passed 
through the schools, such as enabling many of them to 
emigrate to the colonies, and others to support themselves at 
home. Altogether, I do not over-estimate the feet when I say, 
that the ragged schools of Xx>ndon, since their establishment, 
have rescued from neglect and vicious courses at least 
two hundred thousand children, and placed them in the 
way of gaining an honest livelihood. Your lordship has 
presided at every one of the anniversary meetings of 
the Union without a single exception, and during its whole 
existence you have laboured in its interests with unflagging 
perseverance. And while, in conducting this great movement, 
there have been, associated with you \ large number of earnest 
and God-fearing men and women, to your lordship's influence 
and zeal are mainly due its extension and success. 

* But further let me say, that among the many benevolent 
institutions which your lordship has originated, the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, and the train- 
ing-ships Chichester and Arethusa^ take a prominent place. 
Upwards of a quarter of a century ago you presided at a 
meeting for the inauguration of the first of these refuges. 
From want of funds the committee were only able to receive 
nine children ; but the necessity for such an institution became 
at once apparent, and \n sVx. moti>3wi >^^\.TiMmber was increased 
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to about a hundred. The applications for admission became 
numerous ; the public gave additional support ; and now there 
are five homes. Twelve years ago the training-ship Chichester 
was established in the Thames ; afterwards, a farm school in 
Surrey ; and subsequently the Arethusa was also fitted up as a 
training-ship, 

* It is interesting to know the origin of the first training-ship. 
Your lordship became aware that a large number of destitute 
boys were nightly compelled to fly for shelter to the casual 
wards of workhouses, and you resolved to do something for 
them if they could only be laid hold of. One night they were 
invited to one of the refuges to a supper — a grand supper for 
them. Nearly three hundred accepted the invitation; but 
such a scene of rags and human misery had probably never 
before been congregated in one spot, and many friends who 
had been invited to help in serving the supper were moved to 
tears at what they witnessed The feast being over, the boys 
and company adjourned to an upper room, where your lord- 
ship addressed the lads in a feeling, fatherly, and sympathizing 
spirit, and when you had finished, you asked who would be 
willing to go on board a training-ship, supposing one could be 
obtained. Every hand in the room went up, and then you 
saw that the way was clear for rescuing this mass of human 
waste. The boys were dismissed for the night, money having 
been given to them to pay for their lodging. Next day forty 
were received into the refuge, and efforts were at once made for 
obtaining the loan of an old man-of-war to fit up as a training- 
ship. And so this supper was the beginning of the Chichester's 
organization ; and such has been the success of the effort, that 
now there are no less than twelve other training-ships — two for 
Scotland, two for Ireland, and the rest for the coast of England. 
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* Your lordship's position in conne^on with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society stands t>ut'so prominently that to it I 
must make a passing allusion. '' You hftve been the president 
of that important institution (of the last twenty-seren years, 
and hate always been present at its annual gatherings in Exeter 
HalL In these years about seventy new translations of the 
Scriptures have been printed by the Society, and the number of 
copies of the Bible it circulated last year was upwards of two 
millions and a half, being more than double the circulation at 
the time you took office. Then the total number of copies 
issued was twenty-four millions, now it is upwards of eighty 
millions. 

* Before this I should have mentioned that on your succes- 
sion to your peerage your increased influence was all used on 
behalf of the objects of philanthropy and religion which you 
had at heart. The course of your life all through has been the 
unselfish promotion of the well-being of others. Nor, as we 
have seen, have you confined yourself to your own country. 
Not only has your eye of pity fallen upon the ragged and 
deserted child of the street, but the enslaved son of Africa has 
also elicited your commiseration, and from them upwards 
through the social scale you have sought to do good to all 
The records of those religious and benevolent societies to 
which I have referred show that your charity extended to all 
lands, and that the aspiration of your soul was that the time 
niight speedily come when the grace of God would regenerate 
all men. You have lived a noble life, have accomplished a 
noble work, and will leave behind you a noble example.' 

THE END, 



